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Editorial, 


HERE aresome American citizens who, with a mis- 
taken theory of patriotism, make themselves ob- 
noxious to the government and obstruct the 
generous policies through which wise rulers are 

now trying to bring about international good-will. A case 
of some importance is that of Japan. Every move made 
by the Japanese to find an outlet for an overcrowded 
population in South America is regarded as a threat and 
a danger to the United States. It is not unjust to say 
that such suspicion and enmity is the fruit not of an en- 
lightened patriotism, but of ignorance, jealousy, and a 
suspicion not warranted by the facts. All our recent in- 
formation, for instance, about Brazil goes to show that, if 
five million Japanese or other Orientals should be landed 
in that country within the next five or ten years, the social 
and political earthquake shock would scarcely be felt in 
the northern continent, and in Brazil would be a welcome 
contribution to social and industrial progress. A citizen 
of Brazil has recently said that in that country there is 
“room enough for all the races of the world to live in 
prosperity and harmony.” India, China, and Japan must 
send out colonies. ‘There is room enough for them where 
they will not hinder, but promote, the common prosper- 
ity. If those who have the power will only act wisely 
and generously, it will be possible to guide the streams 
of emigration so that they may fertilize and not devas- 
tate the countries to which they are directed. 


wt 


Wu. Christianity ever become the universal religion, 
accepted by all the families of mankind? A few years 
ago the answer of those who were most devoted to the 
cause of foreign missions would have been an unqualified 
affirmative. Jesus, Lord of lords and King of kings, and 
the religion of Jesus triumphant everywhere were thoughts 
to kindle zeal and quicken faith. Now after these many 
years of effort there has come a change not for the worse, 
but for the better, which, however, involves an abate- 
ment of the claims once made and the expectations once 
cherished. It is now seen that there is tremendous vi- 
tality in the religions that have stood the tests of ex- 
perience for from one to three thousand years. Judaism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Moham- 
medanism are not weakening, but strengthening, in the 
same way and for the same reasons that nationalities 
are asserting themselves with new and unwonted vigor. 
Christianity is now reaping its greatest rewards in the 
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diffusion of science and the practice of the healing art. 
Missionaries as healers, teachers, and students of other 
religions are coming into more cordial relations with the 
followers of the great religious leaders of the Eastern 
world; but the benefits they confer are such as may be 
assimilated by non-Christian religionists. If by its mani- 
fest superiority it should ever happen that Christianity 
should become the paramount religion, the indications 
seem to be that the other religions would not disappear, 
but would become denominations, and we might have a 
Buddhist Christianity, a Hindu Christianity, and so on, 
as we now have a Catholic and a Protestant Christianity. 


Sd 


Dr. AKED of San Francisco holds radically Unitarian 
opinions about the strict and normal humanity of Jesus. 
For them he was attacked as president of the Church 
Federation. His resignation, however, was declined 
by a vote of 74 to 19. A long statement by Dr. Aked in 
the Philadelphia Ledger has points of curious interest. 
One is the fact that these views “‘passed unchallenged in 
the more orthodox circles in New York Baptists.” An- 
other is Dr. Aked’s present contention that he holds “‘to 
the foundation truths of the Christian religion,’ and 
believes ‘“‘that the evangelical truths of Protestantism 
were never safer, never surer, than they are to-day.” 
If these two facts are true and accurately stated, if the 
“evangelical” truths of Protestantism and the rejection 
of the virgin birth are entirely compatible, there is no 
reason for the exclusion of Unitarian representatives from 
the Federation. 

a 


Iy these busy days the value of rest, not as relief from 
occupation, but as the best guarantee of continued ability, 
is not enough considered. There is a form of creature 
pride which disguises its culpability in its unselfishness. 
It grasps too much of the satisfaction of energy without 
insuring its reliability. Doing things for others defeats 
itself when it uses up the power which is useful for others, 
and such care for others reminds one of Bacon’s saying 
about the captain who, losing his vessel by overloading 
it, though with precious stones, gives but poor account 
of his voyage. ‘There was much wisdom, as well as clever- 
ness, in the reply of the little girl who, after an attack of 
grippe, was told by her mother that she might go down 
to breakfast: ‘‘I have been tired all winter, and now I 
have a chance to rest I am going to take it.” If all 
patients could be their own physicians, to this effect, there 
would be little left for the physicians themselves. The cap- 
tains of industry are learning that getting the most out of 
labor no longer means working overtime and speeding 
up. Itrathermeans rest periods andrefreshment. Often 
enough the shorter day means the larger product. A 
little husbanding of resources multiplies the potency 
and value of service. 

a 


Dr. Wricat, in a long statement obtained by the New 
York Sun, in reply to the question as to the needs of the 
church of to-day, gave a valuable contribution to the 
subject. The following quotations are specially worth 
consideration: ‘‘The Protestant Church is doing as well 
as any church and better than most voluntary and ideal 
interests. The highest interests do not pay materially, 
but spiritually. Their upkeep costs, but they keep us 
up thereafter. The schools, the courts, the churches, 
the army, navy, and police, are to be paid for; but they 
should be the better, and not the worse, for that, and we 
should make the same intelligent sacrifice for our entire 
associated life. The social vesture is not a cloak of char- 
ity, but an investment to keep us from the nakedness of 
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savagery. In this endeavor the churches play a promi- 
nent and important part, dependent upon individual 
use and abuse, though with much torpid tradition to 
live down and stigma, even stigmata, of moral sloth and 
mental bigotry. We suffer from the faults of our fathers 
an entail of evil until we make some central, therapeutic 
change. Many ministers, members, and churches are 
less sanguine and valiant than they used to be; and many 
more should be so. Yet this, Ibelieve, is less the fault 
of the Protestantism of the churches than of the churches 
of Protestantism. I mean the fault is less ideal than 
institutional; and the defect, or the deficiency, due more 
to causes extraneous to the churches, or to secular prog- 
ress, than to changes in the churches themselves. But 
precisely this changelessness of the churches is itself an 
old and continuing fault.’ We are inclined to add that 
many ministers, members, and churches are also less 
sanguine and valiant than they should be, and, if there 
were less introspection and more doing, such churches 
would present the best sort of answer to the modern 
challenge to the church. 


The Modern Pharisee. 


The Pharisees have been too much connected with the 
hypocrisy which was charged against them. Allowing 
all that can be alleged for this fault of their system, it 
was not its main characteristic nor by any means the 
most significant thing about them. To think of “hypo- 
crite’? when the word ‘‘Pharisee” is mentioned is to 
remove from the mind that which is most useful for modern 
example. The main fact about the Pharisees was their 
strict orthodoxy in faith and morals. They were the 
conservators of correct opinion and procedure. They 
elaborated a marvellously minute code of behavior. 
They carried orthodoxy to the highest point of develop- 
ment. ‘They were the strict constructionists of the time. 
Not one accent, not a mark, not the slightest sign could 
be omitted from what was laid down in the Law. Their 
pride and glory was in keeping the correct doctrine free 
from pollution or dilution. 

But this was not all. The distinctive thing above all 
else was that they put the regulations that had grown 
up about the law on a plane of authority wholly equal 
to the original law. With them tradition was just as 
inviolable as law. The Sadducees thought as highly of 
the law as they did. But the Sadducees did not give the 
same rank to the rules which clustered around the law. 
With the Pharisees it was all one. Their minute pro- 
hibitions and distinctions were just as sacred as the words 
on the tables“ handed down to Moses. They were so 
punctilious about these matters of belief and conformity 
that. the interior realities of religion were left out of 
account. ‘Those who became hypocrites were hypocrites 
for this reason,—not because they were insincere and 
double-minded and intentionally two-faced, but because 
they were so exclusively occupied with outside things 
that they overlooked inside things: the importance of 
orthodoxy was so absorbing and preponderant that the 
central powers of religion were ignored. 

This is worth recalling, not because it is not already 
familiar and well known, not as information about the 
Pharisees, whose denunciation is in all the churches, 
but in order to prevent some strictures we are about to 
make from being misunderstood. We think pharisaism 
is a perennial growth. The harm of it is oppressing us 
to-day. We cannot turn in any direction without find- 
ing it blocking the way. The essence of the opposition 
we in the Unitarian church have to face is pharisaism, 
pure pharisaism; and this, let it be repeated, not as 
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pretence and insincerity, but as putting the emphasis 
in the wrong place in religion, and in the duties of re- 
ligion. It is pharisaism over again to put a scheme of 
salvation in front of the simple gospel of Jesus, and say, 
“You have got to believe this elaborated scheme just as 
you believe the sayings of the Master himself, and, if 
you do not conform to it, you are no Christian here or 
hereafter.” It is pharisaism over again to quote a 
saying with later speculation written into every word 
of it as if the saying came from Jesus. It is pharisaism 
over again to put a system of thought and definitions 
of important words which never entered into the mind of 
Jesus or his disciples, as though they had existed from the 
beginning. It is pharisaism over again to carry into 
one’s own thought on any subject a part of the teaching 
of Jesus, or bring out one resemblance, and then claim his 
whole authority and influence as if he promulgated 
substantially that teaching. There are no aims so 
diverse and contradictory, no doctrines so different, no 
sects so incompatible with each other, but each has found 
some point of connection with the teaching of Jesus as 
a basis for claiming him for their side, and for excoriat- 
ing the other side for scepticism and infidelity. Indeed, 
the feature of belief is not so much the. scepticism of 
those who deny as the scepticism of those who affirm. 
Jesus turned the tables on’the Pharisees, who counted 
him a heretic, by showing theirs to be the essential 
heresy. They attended scrupulously to petty matters 
of tithing, down to mint and rue and every herb, and 
passed over judgment and the love of God. 

Judgment and the love of God. These make the 
true standard of measurement. To put fidelity to 
matters of doctrine, or undue attention to these matters 
negatively as well as positively, ahead of fidelity to 
truth and love, is to be an infidel in the household of 
faith. To draw the lines of fellowship with speculations 
about Jesus, instead of with substantial sympathy with 
Jesus, is to domesticate scepticism. To believe in God 
with such words as others cannot use, and then call them 
unbelievers, is to plant atheism in the heart. 

It is frequently wearisome to find one’s self always on 
the defensive, always explaining questions, always warding 
off attack, always denying aspersions, always sustaining 
the ungracious part of apology. ‘There is refreshing air 
in the opportunity to have our own citadel, and to do a 


‘little excommunicating on our own side; to show those 


who have got over-fond of inflicting it how it is to suffer 
it. The guns of the Pharisees can be turned against them 
in the twentieth century as aptly as in the first. The 
dialectic in Jesus’ teaching as keen as his precepts were 
noble is ever serviceable. Run up the flag of our deep 
and powerful faith, and require a reverence to it from our 
critics. Proclaim the gospel Jesus preached as a better 
measuring-rod of consistency than any gospel preached 
about him. Lift up the truth God shows now as just as 
holy as any truth believed of old. Be more consistent 
to their principle than the Pharisees were, and claim 
authority not only for things since ancient revelation, 
but for things of present revelation. If development 
ties us to the past, it also reaches into.the future with its 
bond. A gospel is something new, and the new become 
old is no longer gospel. That which is authoritative in 
an old gospel is its power to keep new and in its origin in 
sources ever open to the spirit. God is alive, and the man 
whose belief is fixed to his past existence is treacherous 
to his present grace. Truth is working, and the man who 
counts it a heritage and not a production is false to the 
truth. Wonder is in what sustains and animates the 
order of the world, not in what is supposed to have con- 
fused and upset it. The modern Pharisee who counts 
this untrue is untrue to his own faith. He is scuttling 
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the craft he is in, while he hacks at such faith as ours. 
The burden of defence is on him. In the tactics and 
drill of the modern army of the Lord he is poorly equipped. 
His reliances remind one of the cumbersome armor and 
weapons of Chinese soldiers, and use of noise with force, 
in comparison with their modern equipment. Already 
he is showing the modern spirit; and, while he is coming 
into line with the faith of the future, it ill becomes him to 
apply to others the test he no longer conforms to himself. 


Letting down the Bars. 


It was Stevenson who said that “the present dissatis- 
faction, the absence of a solid base and foundation, this 
snatching at this thing and that, is like sitting down 
to a Chinese feast of a hundred dishes, and, after trying 
them all, getting up from the table unfed.” 

There are many people in our time who know not 
whether they are moral, unmoral, or immoral. They 
may find themselves in this peculiar state of mind even 
though their overt acts conform to so-called respectable 
standards. ‘They will condemn nothing vigorously be- 
cause of the itching curiosity ever growing about things 
exciting and forbidden. It leads to a taste for unhal- 
lowed dishes which do not nourish, but produce what 
may be called moral dyspepsia. 

It is this appetite that both creates and feeds on the 
indecent literature, plays, and moving picture shows that 
have been so much in evidence the past year. Just now 
what are called the new dances that have passed like 
an epidemic of amusement over the world have awakened 
the clergy of several denominations to loud denuncia- 
tions. Kings and queens and leaders of society have 
added their interdict to the new craze, but thus far neither 
the secular nor the spiritual arm has succeeded in staying 
the progress of this form of amusement from circling the 
world and defying those who would bid it pause. 

It is a sign of the times, not a little singular in a season 
of financial depression and anxiety about the uncertain- 
ties of the future. Even the little towns have caught the 
fever, and an unusual impulse of gayety is passing over 
the country. Perhaps because the clergy are denounc- 
ing in such strong terms these amusements, everybody, 
the young especially, is eager to participate. On 
the contrary, there are reputable people who publicly 
uphold the dances and say that, if properly danced, they 
are both chaste and beautiful. But the opportunity 
to dance them improperly so often seized upon is, of 
course, the ground for heated criticism. Those who 
uphold the dances may ask the critics whether they have 
seen with their own eyes the things they condemn, or 
have acted of hearsay and rumor. 

How good is all that stimulates a wholesome sense of 
gayety! It is a healthy sign of vitality, of those reac- 
tions that bring vigor and a zest and fulness of life. 
“To be of a quick and healthy blood, to share in all 
honorable curiosities, to be rich in admiration and free 
fromenvy,’’ says Stevenson, are the gifts of fortune, and, 
one may add, the power of being easily amused, and 
of amusing others with blithe spirits and sympathetic 
humor. 

‘The world has need of far more simple, clean joyousness, 
gayety, and mirth than it possesses; and it is one of the 
sad phases of human nature that so many things pure 
and good in the outset are easily perverted to base uses, 
and lose their innocence through the smirch of unwhole- 
some suggestion. The theatre that at its best has been 
called the people’s school and church had passed through 
phases of indecency quite unprecedented. The horrors 
of the White Slave revelations have stimulated play- 
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rights and managers to produce plays of such pruriency 
that even members of the profession have been moved to 
protest. The moving-picture shows that were hailed 
at their advent as a cheap and instructive amusement 
for the people have in many cases gone much the same 
way, and require an oversight, to make them respectable, 
that too often is lacking. ‘The very cheapness of these 
shows is a source of danger, for they draw in children and 
very young people, and spread the subtle poison of a too 
early knowledge of seductive forces of evil. 

It is the plea of playwrights whose plays have been 
interdicted or condemned by public opinion, that they 
are great moral teachers, simply showing the snags and 
pitfalls of our social state, and putting up warning signs 
for the unwary. ‘They would completely take down the 
bars and sweep away all obstacles to the presentation of 
all forms of naturalism so called. 

But there are indications that the public is growing 
weary of all forms of filth, both in books and on the stage. 
The cry of philistinism, raised against those who protest 
against these influences for themselves and their chil- 
dren, is being heard and will, it is hoped, be heeded. If 
it is the business of the stage to body forth the time, “its 
form and pressure,’’ as a people we are not perverted 
to the point of lacking good and abundant material for 
wholesome amusements. If the bars are down, it is 
the duty of the right-thinking classes to put them up 
again to where they will insure the decencies and pro- 
prieties that protect the honor of family life and the 
sanctity of all true relations. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The New Course of Religious Education. 


The Department of Religious Education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has in hand the preparation 
of a complete new course of religious instruction. A 
pamphlet has been prepared by the Department which 
explains the need and purposes of this course, and an 
additional leaflet has been printed which sets forth the 
provisional titles and briefly describes the contents of 
the proposed new manuals. This pamphlet makes it 
plain that the real aim of religious education as now con- 

_ ceived is not so much the imparting of information as the 
awakening of life. The end in view is growth in charac- 
ter, in happiness, in usefulness, and in spiritual vitality. 
‘The successive manuals are to be carefully adapted to 
the now well-known laws of child development, and the 
best knowledge and skill of our fellowship of churches 
has been availed of, both in the planning of the course 
and in the selection of the writers for the manuals. 

It is planned that the new course, when completed, 
shall contain books for each successive year from the 
ages of four to twenty-one; that in the earlier years these 
books shall be primarily for the teachers; that in the 
intermediate years there shall be books for the pupils, 
having chapters instead of lessons, and with them manuals 
for the teachers and leaflets for the home work of the 
pupils. In the advanced courses the books will be 
addressed directly to the pupils, and a choice of subjects 
will be indicated and provided for. 

It is intended that the course shall be unified by having 
each book based upon those which have preceded it 
and preparatory to those which follow, this unification 
relating both to the material to be used and to the thread 
of purpose that runs through the whole series. 

It is further planned to engage the services and co- 
operation of authors who will enter into the spirit of 
the whole course as well as into the preparation of their 
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particular manuals, to pay these authors a just recom- 
pense, and thus to come into full possession of their 
product. The books will then be thoroughly edited 
by the Committee on Manuals, so as to bring each part 
into full harmony with the whole scheme. 

It is intended by this course to give to young people 
in the Unitarian Sunday-schools, as well as to all others 
who may use the books, not merely instruction suited 
to their understanding, but~stimulation and guidance 
in religious- living,—a stimulation and guidance that 
appeals to the spiritual needs and possibilities of the 
developing life, and by continuous and progressive lead- 
ing brings young people into vital connection with the 
church and into a genuine religious experience. ‘The 
aim is, first, knowledge; second, loyalty; and, third and 
supremely, the serviceable Christian life. 

‘These plans, the themes to be studied, and the authors 
to be secured, have been under the prolonged and very 
careful consideration of the officers of the Department 
of Religious Education and of the Committee on Manuals 
for more than a year. When sufficiently formulated, 
the plans were presented to the Directors of the Associa- 
tion, who have had sufficient confidence in the interest 
and financial support of the people of our churches to 
place at the disposal of the Publication Committee a 
sum of money sufficient to launch the enterprise. The 
Publication Committee and the Committee on Manuals 
have held several joint meetings and authorized the 
announcement of the plan. It is hoped and expected 
that some of the manuals will be ready for use in the 
autumn of 1914, and the remaining manuals will follow 
as rapidly as they can be prepared and published. 

The Directors of the Association invite the interest 


and sympathy of all people who are interested in relig- 


ious education in the development and fulfilment of 
these plans and hopes. This is obviously one of the 
most important and far-reaching endeavors ever at- 
tempted by the Association. Its fulfilment will mean 
long, hard, patient, thorough work and generous finan- 
cial support from our people. The Unitarians have 
been useful pioneers in many fields of Christian thought 
and service. Shall we not now prove our right to be 
pioneers in the development and application of a scheme 
of religious education which shall be in line with the con- 
victions of modern minds, with the best knowledge of 
our day, with the ideals of our prophets and seers? ‘The - 
churches are just awakening to the tremendous impor- 
tance of their educational responsibilities. It is vital 
to the prosperity and progress of Christian institutions, 
of whatever name or tradition, to provide for the right 
training of the children. It is our high privilege to 
take up our part of this responsibility, to work not for 
ourselves alone, but for all our sister churches, and to 
help build the highway along which the Christian armies 
can march. SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics. 


THE relation between the United States and the people 
of Mexico has .become increasingly complicated within 
the past ten days, as the outcome of the negotiations to 
determine the manner of the death of William S. Benton, 
who was executed under the orders of rebel authorities 
in Chihuahua, and of Clemente Vergara, a citizen of 
Texas, who is believed to have been killed by the command 
of Victoriano Huerta, the provisional president of Mexico. 
The British government, urged to action by strong 
popular feeling at home, last week showed a strong 
determination to demand and exact a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the execution of Benton from General Villa, 
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the Constitutional chief, who has admitted his re- 
sponsibility for the affair. In equally energetic fashion 
Governor Colquitt of Texas, in official communications 
to the State Department at Washington, has indicated 
the determination of the administration of Texas to get 
at the bottom of the facts as they affect the taking of 
the life of a citizen of Texas. Between the two demands, 
the State Department found itself face to face with a 


serious problem. 
Fd 


THE purpose of both factions in Mexico to take full 
advantage of the newest phase of the international tangle 
for the advancement of their respective interests was 
shown at the end of last week by the announcement 
by Venustiano Carranza, the chief commander of the 
Constitutionalist army, of his refusal to enter into nego- 
tiations with the British government on the Benton 
incident unless Great Britain first accorded its official 
recognition to the Constitutionalist régime, and by 
Huerta’s denunciation of President Wilson’s policy in 
Mexico as the direct cause of the disorders, which have 
resulted in such violations of the rights of foreigners as 
the killing of Benton. The efforts of the State Depart- 
ment to ascertain the actual conditions under which 
Benton met his death were apparently frustrated at 
the beginning of the week by the refusal of the Consti- 
tutionalist authorities at Juarez to permit the British- 
American commission of inquiry to proceed to Chihuahua 
to examine the body of the slain Briton. 

3 

In the mean while, the comments of the European press 
on the problems that have been put into concrete form 
by the execution of Benton plainly reflect a growing 
resentment against conditions in Mexico, and a wide- 
spread conviction that American policy is responsible 
for the maintenance of the existing reign of terror. In- 
fluential newspapers in Great Britain and on the continent 
are pointing out that, if, under the provisions of the 
Monroe doctrine, it is impossible for a European nation 
to employ force in Mexico for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the lives of its nationals, it is the duty of the United 
States to put an end to the long-continued state of 
anarchy across its border. The discussion of the situa- 
tion in the foreign press tended to a consensus of opinion 
that the Mexican crisis in its latest phase is putting to 
the test the tenability of the principles of the Monroe 
doctrine,—a policy to which European public opinion 
has been slow to accord its sanction. 


ad 


THE final failure of all efforts by British organiza- 
tions and individuals to induce the government to revoke 
its refusal to take official part in the San Francisco fair 
became a certainty on February 24, when Sir Edward 
Grey, in response to questioning in the House of Com- 
mons, announced that the government had seen no reason 
to reconsider its earlier decision on the matter. ‘The 
attitude of the British government on the subject is in 
accord with that of the German ministry of foreign 
affairs. On the day of Sir Edward’s statement in the 
House, the French nation made generous provisions for 
participation in the exposition by a parliamentary ap- 
propriation of $400,000. The action of the French 
Chamber of Deputies was simultaneous with that of the 
Italian government, which, on February 24, assured a 
commissioner for the exposition that Italy had decided 
to take part in the international event at San Francisco 
in 1915, whatever may be the outcome of Italy’s protest 
against certain provisions of the Immigration Bill as 


passed by the House. 
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FURTHER allegations of corruption in Japanese public 
life are leading to the belief, in Tokio, that the disclosures 
of irregular relations between German manufacturers 
and Japanese purchasers of supplies for the navy will 
lay bare a more extensive betrayal of public interests 
than was at first supposed. While the evidence against 
an admiral and another officer of the Japanese navy is 
being considered by the authorities of the ministry of 
marine, three prominent Japanese naval contractors 
have been arrested on charges of having resorted to bri- 
bery in their dealings with naval officers. In addition 
to the state of affairs suggested by these investigations, 
a deputy made the definite assertion in the chamber on 
February 23, that high officials in the government had 
amassed fortunes by means of corrupt dealings at the 
expense of the national treasury. Public opinion in 
Japan has been profoundly irritated by the conviction 
that there has been dishonesty in the public service, and 
the opposition is taking quick advantage of the popular 
clamor for a cleaning-up process. 

vt 


THE constitutional crisis in Sweden, precipitated by the 
participation of King Gustave in what appears to be a 
national demand for a material increase in the offensive 
and defensive forces of the kingdom, continues with 
every indication of an intense struggle to come. A con- 
siderable part of the Swedish people—apparently the 
majority—have become convinced that Russian policy 
in the Russification of Finland is the prelude to an ad- 
vance upon the Swedish frontiers. It is pointed out by 
the advocates of a greater armament at Stockholm that 
Russia, having deprived Finland of its ancient rights of 
self-government, is turning the grand duchy into a vast 
military camp. Inasmuch as no foreign power of aggres- 
sive tendencies menaces the Russian empire at that 
point in its far-flung border-lines, it is argued by patri- 
otic Swedes that the military activities of the Slavic 
neighbor can mean only that Russia is preparing to take 
full advantage. of the first favorable moment in inter- 
national affairs to carry out its purpose to impose its 
sovereignty upon Sweden. 


Brevities. 


The Go-to-Church movement has served to remind 
many delinquent church people of a duty too long neg- 
lected. 


We often forget that a church is an educational institu- 
tion. For a man to absent himself from church services 
because he feels a religious deficiency is like a boy stay- 
ing away from school because he is ignorant. 


Dr. Ewald Stier, a German philosopher, expresses the 
opinion that an examination of the tools and implements 
of the stone and bronze ages leads him to believe that in 
prehistoric times perhaps one-half of the population was 
left-handed. 


The Automobile estimates that on October 1 there were 
1,229,000 motor cars in the United States, partially 
distributed as follows: New York, 121,000; California, 
118,000; Ohio, 90,000; Illinois, 79,000. New Mexico ends 
the list with 765 cars. 


Sometimes it is the keen eyes of a foreign visitor who 
sees the salient features of American life most clearly. 
Arnold Bennett, the English novelist, spoke thus of us 
to a Chicago reporter while looking out of a window com- 
manding a wide view of the city’s business district: 
“There is your American romance—there in the large 
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office buildings and marts of trade. Yours is the romance 
of great achievements in commerce, in industrial leader- 
ship; and it is a wonderful romance. The child of the 
world’s nations is leading them.” 


It is told of Dr. Cuyler that, when very ill, some relative 
suggested his possible impatience to join the glorious 
company waiting for him above. His characteristic 
reply was, ‘‘I’ve all eternity to visit with those old 
fellows: I am in no hurry to go.” 


It has been estimated that the air in a steam-heated 
office is several degrees drier than the air in the Sahara 
Desert. ‘To this extreme dryness of offices and houses 
has been ascribed by some physicians injury to the res- 
piratory passages and greater susceptibility to colds with 
the coming of winter and the shutting of doors. 


According to the statement of Mr. G. H. Marshall of 
the Connecticut Institution for the Blind, boys who are 
blind can become good gardeners. He says, “At first 
some mistakes were made, plants being pulled up for 
weeds; but they quickly learned to distinguish between 
vegetables and weeds by the texture and shape of the 
leaves.’ Here a trained sense of touch is a partial com- 
pensation for the loss of sight. 


Countless deaths are recorded daily from diseases and 
accidents which already we have the science to prevent. 
Preventive medicine is the great hope of the future as to 
the lowering of the death-rate from disease. Deaths 
from accidents of railway travel are a disgrace for our 
civilization. The Illinois Central says that no passenger 
has been killed on its suburban trains by the company’s 
contributory negligence for fifty-seven years. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Denominational Statistics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Literary Digest for February 21 I note an 
article called ‘“‘Church Gains: for 1913.’’ From _ this 
article I take two sentences, ‘‘Denominational official 
reports are used where there are such,”’ and, “The figures 
for the Jewish members are misleading. The denomina- 
tion furnishes no statistics.” ‘Then follows the list of 
denominations, giving name, number of ministers, 
churches, communicants, and net gains. Against the 
name “‘Unitarian” there is a blank in the column of 
“communicants gained.’”’ May I. ask, was this blank 
arrived at by using a denominational official report, or 
were no statistics furnished, or just what did happen? 

My point is this. Had not our denomination better 
stay out of such a list altogether or else gather the figures 
by some system which will set us forth in a better and a 
true light?) Mark Twain once said, ‘‘The wise man 
bloweth his own horn, lest it be not blowed.”’ If we, asa 
denomination, are going to pretend to blow our horn by 
appearing in such a list, let us send forth more than such 
a hollow, echoless toot as this in the Dzgest. 

I do not believe that our death-rate is greater than our 
birth-rate. A number of people joined this church in 
conservative Louisville during the year 1913. I know 
that a number joined my brother-in-law’s church in 
Cleveland. That’s the record of only two churches. 
Are the figures of our yearly increase accessible? If so, 
they should be gathered. If our ministers need to be 
educated up to see the advertising value of making such 
figures accessible, let the work begin. If they cannot 
be obtained, we had better keep out of such lists. 
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Our name there in the Digest, with its glaring blank 
space against it, gives ammunition to our orthodox op- 
ponents and to the opponents of religion and churches 
in general who are constantly stating and persuading 
people who do not know the facts that Unitarianism is 
either at a standstill or declining. Such a mistake as 
this drooping appearance of our name in this list is but 
one more reminder of the need of business wisdom in 
religion. = 

“The children of darkness are still wiser in their own 
generation than the children of light.” This is mighty 
poor advertising and a wet blanket to the man or woman 
who may be thinking of taking the step into Unitarianism. 

MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

LOuIsvILLE, Ky. 


Exchanging Pulpits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read, with interest, of the good work done by 
the Cleveland Federation of Churches as reported by Mr. 
Simons. He states that he has recently exchanged with 
the minister of the largest Methodist church in the city, 
and asks “if such an incident would be possible in any 
other city in the United States?” It may be of interest 
to know that it isnot only possible, but that it has already 
happened: More than two years ago (December, 1911) 
the ministers of the Church of the Unity and the Trinity 
Methodist Church exchanged pulpits, to the apparent 
satisfaction of both congregations. Abstracts of both 
sermons were reported in the local press under the head- 
ing ‘‘Trinity-Unity Exchange.” I cite this fact, not in 
disparagement of Mr. Simons’s testimony, but merely to 


‘indicate that there are other cities in which this same 


spirit of Christian unity is manifesting itself. Spring- 

field has its Federation of Churches and its Federation 

of Men’s Church Clubs, in both of which the Unitarian 

church is included, and for two years the Unitarian 

minister has been the president of the local Ministers’ 

Association. Aucustus P. RECCORD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Thought of Jesus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Is it overpresumptuous, on the part of a staunch and 
loyal Unitarian who has been out of the country since 
early in the autumn, to suggest that the interest and con- 
troversy aroused by Dr. Eliot’s latest utterances.on “The 
Religion of the Future’? have made it clear that it is time 
for our body as a whole to consider afresh the question 
“What think ye of Christ?” , 

No religious movement has ever been actuated by 
more courageous or high-minded motives than the Uni- 
tarian undertaking to strip the figure of Jesus of Nazareth 
of the fantastic, misleading, and often repellant gar- 
ments in which theology and the Church had succeeded 
in clothing him throughout the course of the ages. 

But now that we have succeeded in this task, what 
figure is it that emerges? A great ethical teacher? A 
leader and inspirer of men? A religious genius? A 
transcendent philosopher poet? Socrates, Plato, Con- 
fucius, and the great Stoics were powerful ethical teachers. 
Pericles, Alexander, Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Crom- 
well, Washington, Napoleon, and Lincoln were leaders 
and inspirers of men. Among religious geniuses we find 
the Buddha, Mohammed, St. Francis, Savonarola, Luther, 
and Channing. Sophocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Emer- 
son, Tennyson, and Browning were transcendent phi- 
losopher poets. With all that the Man of Galilee shares 
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with these figures and many others, does he not still 
remain the crowning figure of history? In spite of the 
infinite problems and contradictions of the gospel narra- 
tives, do we not still find his personality the most pro- 
foundly moving, appealing, and inspiring the world has 
ever known? Can any of us truly say that he would 
know our God of ‘Truth, Spirit, and Love, were it not for 
the life and message of him whose fate it was to be de- 
spised and rejected of men? Can we not realize that in 
him is to be found the most perfect realization the world 
has ever known, or is likely to know, of the Spirit of 
Eternal Truth and Love? If we still hearken to the 
words “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest,’”’ do we not find the very 
peace and serenity of God? Must we not accept, 
reverence, and adore “‘the comfort Christ,” if we are to 
understand aright “the grandeur God’’? 


Tomas COGGESHALL. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Our own Church Fathers and Mothers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I believe that we Unitarian ministers have as just and 
generous a laity, men and women, dealing with us as 
our employers as any body of employees in the world. 
Any claim we present to them that is fair, that appeals 
to human kindness, we have learned to know will be 
honestly and ungrudgingly responded to. 

But, in a circular received to-day, we ministers are 
asked to make an appeal to the laity, the embarrass- 
ment of which I think we should be spared, and the 
full charge of which I think the lay men and women of 
our churches should considerately assume in our stead. 

In this circular we ministers are asked, in the first 
place, to send our contributions to the service pension 
which we Unitarians so fairly owe to an aged clergy. 
That is all right! Many, if not most, of us ministers 
have held it both a joy and a privilege to send our annual 
contributions to these long arrears of what has been our 
elder brothers’ honest due. 

But we are also asked to go to our churches, with an 
appeal to them to do their part in this just and con- 
siderate dealing with their aged employees. Some 
sense of propriety, right or wrong, impels me to decline 
this errand. I can’t do it. 

It seems to me that for me and my church to be clamor- 
ing for the overthrow of existing conditions and their 
reconstruction, so that by and by, when this gets done, 
there won’t be aged and deserving men and women in 
need of anything, while in the lengthy mean time we are 
leaving undone what is due to those nearest to us and 
most entitled to an affectionate concern, is to make us 
guilty of the terrible charge of Jesus: we are taking 
what we owe to father and mother and spending it upon 
some dubious temple of the Lord, of which we happen 
to be the much-assured and ardent devotees for the time. 

I should not like one of my church men or women 
being obliged to approach me with the reminder: that 
we had used our ministers and their wives, in a pro- 
foundly true and helpful sense, as the fathers and mothers 
of our churches; that I, as a minister, had very possibly 
grown up in the church and Sunday-school, and had 
taken to the ministry under such a godfather and 
godmother; and that what had been lacking to secure 
them provision for old age was due them now in some 
honor-giving and acceptable way; and would I not con- 
tribute to it? 

I should feel that I was painfully embarrassing any 
lay-member of my church in being called to remind me 
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of so obvious a relation and the duty of it, and I am 
sensible of the same embarrassment in having to remind 
any of them. 

So I send my confession to the Christian Register, 
owning that I can’t appeal to my church in behalf of our 
Service Pension Society, fervently as I believe in it, and 
I ask the laity of our churches to take this business up as 
their own, and to attend to it without the reminder and 
appeal of their ministers. I am very sure that the secre- 
tary of the Service Pension Society will furnish all the in- 
formation needed. GEORGE Kent. 

NEw ORLEANS, La. 


Matthias. 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


They gave forth their lots; mo the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered with 
the eleven apostles.—Acts i. 26. 
On me the lot Hak fallen; was it Thine, 
O God, the choice? Wilt Thou direct me now? 
Then let me to Thy will in silence bow. 
How can I err if led by power divine? 
Ere I go forth fulfilling Christ’s design, 
Re-make me, Lord; with wisdom me endow; 
Touch Thou my lips that eloquence be mine, 
And keep me faithful to my solemn vow. 


Christ in the flesh I cannot walk beside, 
Nor hear his speech, nor look upon his face 
As these have done who followed him their guide. 
Among them all be mine the humblest place; 
Yet, if my heart be his, none can divide 
Me from his love, and I am satisfied. 


The Country Week. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. CHANEY. 

.Just before leaving home I received a clipping from 
one of your exchanges, commending Country Week, 
and asking who originated it..So far as I know, it 
began in Boston in those years of humane revival when 
the churches forgot themselves long enough to remember 
their neighbors. The decade or two succeeding the 
close of the Civil War witnessed a rebirth of altruism 
which found its acceptable calling in the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Soldiers’ Memorial Societies, the revived and 
reinvigorated Young Men’s Union, the Suffolk Union 
for Christian Work, the Industrial Education Society, 
the Whittling School and Flower Mission, the Juvenile 
Courts and its merciful arrest of youthful criminals on 
their way to confirmed criminality, and the Woman’s 
Prison under the redeeming care of Mrs. Johnson. ‘These 
and many other saving powers bestirred themselves in 
those live days. 

It was then that Country Week was born, the happy 
thought of many kind hearts, but the gracious act of 
Helen G. Putnam, who put it into practical effect. A 
child of King’s Chapel, a scholar of Winkley and teacher 
in Pitts Street Chapel, later an enthusiastic member 
of the Hollis Street Church, she was simply true to 
her nature and nurture, when she began this mission of 
sunshine and fresh air to the children of the city lanes 
and streets. The Young Men’s Christian Union, then 
under the quickening touch of W. H. Baldwin, the 
brothers Edmund and Henry H. Sprague, Dr. Richard- 
son, and others of their kind, was the recruiting station 
of Country Week, and there Helen Putnam met her squads 
of children and marched them to their camping homes in 
the country. To get these homes she visited country 
towns and spoke in country churches and vestries, and 
won the sympathy and co-operation of those choicest 
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women of the land, the farmers’ wives and daughters, 
who gladly opened hearts and homes to the darklings 
and starvelings of the city courts and lanes. One of 
these city waifs, I remember, on being landed in the open 
country, exclaimed, “‘ Why, the sky is blue!”’ 

« Fifty years ago men and women, as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, acted along these lines of human 
brotherliness, and the churches found their calling and 
made their election sure in this applied Christianity. 
They began what is now more commonly undertaken by 
the settlement workers. Most of the lively humanity 
of the modern settlers was prefigured and foreordained 
by our church philanthropies. The pattern was shown 
them on the mount, and they have accepted and worked 
up to it. 

This, as it always seemed to me, is the pre-eminent 
mission of the Church, to start and dedicate the things 
which a responsive world will take up and carry to in- 
creasing uses. 

Country Week was one of those inspirations of a church- 
bred woman, Helen G. Putnam, who died, as she had 
lived, zealous of good works and surrounded, like the 
spiritual Dorcas she was, by the garments of praise which 
she had made and given for the spirit of heaviness. 

TARPON SPRINGS, FLA. 


Of Some Survivals. 


There are few things more interesting than the study 
of the world’s survivals. They are at once the history 
of its past and the prophecy of its future. Some of 
these survivals are growing from more to more: some 
are visibly decaying. Many things that were very much 
alive are now dead. Corpses or their tombs survive. 
Of others we have to say that, while their souls are living, 
their bodies, their outward expressions, are dying, or 
are at least undergoing vital changes. Life, as we know 
it, carries always within itself the remains of a past life. 
Our bodies, for instance, are, amongst other things, a 
museum of antiquities. They are eloquent of the road 
we have travelled. 

This which is true of our natural history is true also 
of our social and our religious history. ‘There are things 
to-day in our social and our spiritual condition—insti- 
tutions, customs, habits of thinking—whose enormous 
bulk fills the horizon, whose strength seems impregnable. 
‘There are others which are weak and puny, struggling for 
existence. ‘The question here is not at all of relative 
size or mass. ‘The entire question is one of development 
or decline. ‘The institution which at present fills the 
eye may be, after all, only a row of kidney beans. The 
tiny shoot appearing above the ground may be an acorn’s 
sprout, on its way to be the oak of centuries. It will 
make all the difference to us which side we are on. 

As we look back, we see the difference between the 
good and the bad in society is not only in their moral 
value, but in the fact that the one is the growing thing 
and the other the decaying one. What has become of 
the earlier cruelty? It has left scarcely a monument 
behind. ‘The old brutality is a dying force. It weakens 
hour by hour. 

Take, as a further illustration, one of the world’s 
first-class hatreds, that of the odiwm theologicum,—in 
plain English, theological hate. We know how that has 
expressed itself in earlier times. Its story is that of the 
Inquisition, of the torture chamber, of the rack. Queen 
Mary said she burned heretics because God would burn 
them in hell. There is still persecution, a mild one, but 
yet a persecution, for believing contrary to the fashion; 
but it i$ a decaying power, decaying because of the new 
life and light that are coming. We are getting to-day 
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a better understanding of what belief really is, and of 
the responsibility attaching to it. When certain things 
are brought to the mind as facts, the mind will accept 
them until it is shown that they are not facts. Where 
the proof is clear the intellect has no choice. It believes 
by its own law. Precisely because we are learning here 
to understand the mental laws, the old religious hatreds 
are doomed. ‘They will be seen.to be such a waste of 
good emotion. It will be as ridiculous to abuse a man 
for doubting a supposed historical fact for which you can 
bring no proper evidence, as for abusing his disbelief 
that two and two make five. In the future none will 
seek to persuade his fellow except by the truth of facts 
and the truth of the spiritual instincts. 

We have spoken of survivals where the soul of a thing 
lives, while its body, its outward expression, is changed. 
That we see everywhere going on, and it is one of the 
finest features of the time. As a good example let us 
take patriotism. There is no harm: there is much good 
in patriotism taken by itself. The love of one’s country 
is next to the love of one’s home, and there is never any 
harm in true love wherever it makes its habitation. 
There is nothing but good where this love finds expression 
in laboring for one’s country, in seeking the best things 
for it, in striving to lift it to its highest, in suffering for 
it with heroism and quenchless hope when its hour is 
darkest. But there are forms of patriotism which are 
survivals, with, happily, nothing but decay before them. 
That is the patriotism which of old taught the Greeks 
to call outsiders barbarians, to whom no justice need be 
observed, no mercy shown. It is the patriotism which 
to-day exhibits itself in hatred and contempt of the for- 
eigner; which calls for armaments to overawe or crush 
him; which refuses to acknowledge any excellence, any 
wisdom which is not insular,—a patriotism born of hatred 
rather than of love. That, we say again, is a survival 
that will not live. It is contrary to the spiritual con- 
sciousness, to the laws of the soul. The patriotism 
that will survive is the patriotism that, beginning in 
love, will go on in love; that will raise its own country 
that thereby it may the better help other countries; 
that will seek its own best, that it may thereby procure 
the best for every creature. The soul here is greater 
than the old body which it is casting off. It will by and 
by obtain the body that fits it. 

We cannot understand any one pursuing this study of 
survivals without finding himself filled with a glorious 
optimism. For it brings us upon the finest fact in the 
world. What do we see? That the things which are 
going out are the bad ones, and the things which are coming 
on are the good ones. War is going, cruelty is going, 
the cult of falsehoods is going. But see what is coming! 
Right amid the ages of violence, the ferocious bar- 
barism of ancient man, in the very midst of all this, there 
appeared the tender plant of the spiritual culture. There 
grew in some elect hearts and minds the sense of love, of 
brotherhood, of purity, of righteousness, of eternal 
justice. There they were, faint and feeble ideas, unclad, 
unarmed, with no battalions as their allies, no strength 
from sword and gun. In their nakedness these ideas 
were set upon, battered, bruised, trampled under the 
iron forces of the world. ‘The men who held them were 
unarmed, had nothing to fight with but their souls. 
Yet amid all the wars and tumults, amid all the wrecks 
and catastrophes, these things have survived, are here 
to-day, growing from more to more, their prospect secure, 
their victory certain. This is not rhetoric: it is the 
simple fact, for any one to see who will look. 

These ideas and forces, embodied in saintly and in- 
spired souls, developed into institutions, expressed in 
sacred literatures, and ever being wrought upon and 
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” reinforced by the overbrooding spirit,—all this is what 
we know as religion. Religion is, and ever will be, the 
great survival. It has its times of pause, of reconstruc- 
tion, of turning back from outer conquest to an inner 
purification. Such a time is upon us now, but the situa- 
tion is of a time which is already passing. Prophecy is 
coming to its fulfilment. Religion, ridding itself of its 
illusions, founding itself anew on the facts of man’s 
spiritual nature and destiny, claiming for itself all the 
true as well as all the good, is as safe, as abiding in its 
possession, as the eternity to which it belongs. 

The greatest of aJl questions of survival is that of the 
survival of man after death. ‘The usual argument here 
has been that of the distinction between matter and spirit. 

_But here a counter argument has to be noted. The 
difference between matter and spirit is intrinsically as 
great in the soul of a beetle asin the soul ofa man. Both 
are invisible, intangible, unweighable, possessing none 
of the qualities of matter. If, then, on this ground you 
argue for the survival of man, what of your beetle? 
The argument does not trouble us. Everybody, materi- 
alists and idealists alike, believe in the indestructibility 
of matter. You may change it infinitely, but annihilate 
itnever. If that is true of matter, be sure it is of spirit. 
The change here will be according to the laws of spirit. 
The beetle’s soul will not be destroyed any more than its 
body; but its change, its future, will be according to the 
size and quality of its soul. That will find its place 
somewhere. The change in the man’s soul will also be 
according to its size and quality. That is exactly what 
religion has taught from the beginning.—J. Brierley, in 
The London Christian World. 


Appeal to the Christian Churches. 


The Conference of the Evangelical Churches of Switzer- 
land has issued an Appeal to the Christian Churches of 
Europe, “in the name of the God of Justice and of Love, 
our Heavenly Father, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Peace,” calling the churches to a deeper 
sense of their duty, and their rightful leadership in 
opposing the present portentous militarism and arma- 
ments of the nations. The appeal is signed officially, in 
behalf of the Conference, by four pastors of the Canton 
of Berne: Rev. G. Ris, chairman, Rev. FE. Ryser, Rev. 
M. Billeter, and Rev. Charles Simon, together with 
Prof. Louis Emery and Rev. J. Savary, of Lausanne, 
of the Synodical Commission of the National Church 
of the Canton of Vaud, from whom the proposal came. 
These leaders in the Swiss churches feel the situation to 
be so serious and urgent that they propose a Congress 
of the Churches of Europe, to be held at Berne some time 
during the present year, to consider the whole subject 
in the most searching and definite way. The churches 
of America, as well as of Europe, will undoubtedly be 
included in their formal call for the Congress. ‘Their 
solemn appeal, which is issued in German, French, and 
English, is as follows:— 


Dear and honored Brethren: 

The two Balkan wars have just shown once again— 
and with what tragic eloquence—what are the horrors 
of war: three hundred thousand men in the prime of life 
cut down by death, on the battlefield or in the hospital; 
as many and even more wounded, of whom a large 
number, maimed for life, will always be incapable of 
earning their living, and for many years will have to be 
kept by their fellow-citizens; thousands upon thousands 
of widows and orphans, mourning their natural bread- 


winner, and abiding in dire poverty; fertile countrysides 
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laid waste, towns and villages burned and destroyed; 
brutal outrages and cruelties of every sort; new rancors 
and hatreds added to old enmities and breeding the desire 
for revenge, the germ of future wars. Behold what we, 
the Christians of Europe, have witnessed—nineteen 
centuries after there was sung, in the land of Judea, the 
song of welcome to the glory of the Son of Man, “‘ Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 

Is it possible for us to console ourselves in some measure 
for the horrible spectacle of this war by the thought that 
the efforts of diplomacy have succeeded at least in con- 
fining that strife to the Balkan peninsula, and that the 
rest of Europe has continued to enjoy the precious bene- 
fits of peace? But does this peace really deserve its 
name? Fellow-Christians, we cannot, and we must not, 
believe so. Think only of the innumerable efforts and 
precautions which the several governments have had 
to take in order to preserve peace—without being able to 
guarantee it—even for a few weeks in advance. ‘Think 
of the hundreds of thousands of men who are at this 
moment under arms ready to fight, and still other hun- 
dreds of thousands who can join them in a few days. 
Reckon up the millions and tens of millions which the na- 
tions of Europe are spending on the maintenance of their 
forces by land and by sea. 

May we be allowed in this connection to quote a few 
figures? In 1880 the six Great Powers of Europe— 
Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Russia—spent £144,000,000 ($697,000,000) for the up- 
keep of their. armies and navies, with a total, on a 
peace-footing, of about 2,650,000 men. In these fig- 
ures, as in those that follow, we have reckoned only the 
army and navy budgets, and not the colonial budgets, 
which also include military expenditure, but incurred 
outside Europe. Thirty years later, in 1910, the military 
and naval expenditure of these same states exceeded 
£284,000,000 ($1,375,000,000), a sum which maintained 
still on a peace-footing 3,800,000 men. For 1914, we 
already know that they will have more than 4,200,000 
men under arms, and that the total of their military and 
naval establishment will amount to more than £320,000,- 
000 ($1,549,000,000). 

Led on by the example of the Great Powers, and to 
safeguard their neutrality in case of conflict among the 
others, the powers of second and third rank, according 
to population, are likewise compelled to increase their 
military expenses to a very considerable extent. With 
regard to Switzerland, for example, they have amounted 
from £480,000 ($2,333,000) in 1888 to £1,680,000 
($8,141,000) in 1910. At the present moment the annual 
total of military expenses for the following countries may 
be estimated at £48,000,000 ($232,000,000): Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Greece, Holland, Montenegro, Nor- 
way, Roumania, Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey. Needless to say, the expenses of the recent 
Balkan wars are not counted in this sum. And these 
states, on a peace-footing, maintain about 800,000 men. 

Thus we may say that in 1914, without supposing for 
that year any special political complication, Europe 
will have a military and naval expenditure of £380,000,000 
($1,849,000,000) and 5,000,000 men under arms, to 
whom, in case of war, may be added three or four times 
that number. 

Notice also that this figure of £380,000,000 does not 
represent the whole financial burden which Europe 
endures on account of international rivalry. A notable 
portion of the European national debts, which to-day 
exceed a total of £648,000,000 ($3,137,000,000), comes 
from expenses incurred through past wars or military 
expenses covered by loans, and from this, for the interest 
and sinking fund of that part of the debts, there is an 
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annual expense which may be valued at £200,000,000 
($968,000,000). 

Moreover, it is necessary to take into account the loss 
of wealth due to the fact that these 5,000,000 men in- 
stead of doing productive work are being maintained by 
their fellow-countrymen. Estimating at £48 yearly the 
value of the work which on the average might be done by 
each of these able-bodied men, there is under this 
head an indirect annual expenditure of £240,000,000 
($1,172,000,000). We may conclude, then, that in 1914, 
if a condition of peace is kept in Europe, that condition 
will cost approximately $4,000,000,000. 

Does this condition really deserve the name of “civili- 
zation” (we dare not say, out of respect for Christ, of 
“Christian” civilization)? ‘To this question, evidently, 
we can reply only in the negative. Just as to-day we 
agree to designate as ‘‘savage’’ the condition of people 
where each individual makes justice for himself and where 
the vendetta reigns, because with those people there is 
neither law nor law courts nor police, even so the 
centuries of the future will one day rightly give the name 
“barbarian” to the present international régime,—that 
régime where brute force outweighs law, and where the 
largest item of European budgets is devoted to making 
millions of men competent to kill other millions. 

If the great majority of those who, rightly or wrongly, 
call themselves Christians have contributed in part to 
this wretched condition of things, what, then, do the 
churches say, which formally recognize Christ as their 
Sovereign Lord, and whose express mission is the estab- 
lishment on this earth of ours of the Kingdom of Justice, 
of Love, and of Peace? Have they wrought, as they 
might, and ought to have, to bring together the nations 
on the common ground of brotherhood, by reminding 
them ceaselessly that the fruit of justice is sown in peace, 
and that the true greatness of nations, like that of indi- 
viduals, consists not in conquering and dominating other 
peoples, but in rendering to humanity the maximum 
service that is possible? When the governments of the 
countries where these churches are established engage in 
war, have they always sought—impartially, in the light 
of God’s own Spirit—to know on which side lay justice, 
which side had the better right? Leaving aside their 
natural sympathies as in duty bound, did they ask the 
Almighty to give the victory to the cause which in their 
eyes stood for the right? Have they not rather, in- 
fluenced by the spirit of this world, prayed that victory 
might be to the armies of their own people, without 
taking thought for the justice of the cause? Have not 
many of their spiritual leaders dared to glorify war as 
a divine institution instead of seeing therein, as is really 
the case, one of the most awful manifestations of human 
selfishness? 

We are well aware of all the moral and social progress 
that has been made under the influence of that gospel 
which is being preached more or less faithfully by all the 
churches. We recognize the action of the spirit of 
Christ, in the international laws designed to mitigate the 
horrors of war, in the recourse to arbitration made by 
some powers, and in those international congresses held 
in favor of peace. But what the churches have done 
during these last centuries, by indirect rather than by 
direct action, against war and in favor of peace, is little 
or nothing in comparison with what they could and ought 
to have done in order to remain faithful to the spirit of 
their divine Master, or even simply to follow the example 
of the Church of the Middle Ages in its efforts towards 
the establishment of the Truce of God. We ought, in 
this respect, to humble ourselves before God, and humbly 
to recognize that in the war on war, in the efforts made 
hitherto to burst the barriers which sin has raised between 
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the nations, and to lead these to thoughts of peace, the 
churches have not taken the place and the position which 
was their duty and their right. 

This neglect—this, so to speak, official neglect—of 
our Christian duty cannot longer continue without scan- 
dalizing the world and without covering with opprobrium 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is absolutely 
essential that all the churches which have at heart the 
glory of their Master and the advancement of the king- 
dom of God shall understand and undertake, without 
delay, the task which thrusts itself upon their atten- 
tion. It is absolutely essential that in this Europe of 
ours, armed to the teeth, the churches shall uplift their 
voices with all their strength and cry, ‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men!” It is absolutely essential that they _ 
strive with all their might against prejudice, selfish 
interest, and that false patriotism which sows jealousy 
and hatred among the nations. It is absolutely essential 
that they work together for the substitution of right for 
brute force, of arbitration for war. 

By what means shall the churches acquit themselves 
of this sacred and noble task? It is not for us to find it 
out and state it here: we wish this to be the work of a 
Congress of the official delegates of the Churches of Europe. 
Our own ambition,—the ambition of the churches of 
a neutral country, where citizens speaking different 
tongues and confessing different faiths can live together 
in peace,—our ambition and our prayer, is this, that the 
churches of Europe, of all confessions, forgetting for a 
moment the differences that separate them, and bowed 
before the Cross on Calvary, shall remember that they all 
alike confess the same Mdster, the same Father in 
Heaven, and the same call; viz., to establish here on 
earth the kingdom of the God of Love. May they, 
forgetting their differences and remembering only these 
things, assemble together their delegates in Congress to 
seek, under the holy guidance of the Spirit of God what 
the churches, as churches, might do to promote among 
the nations the spirit of Justice and of Peace. 

With this end in view, and in the conviction that we 
are acting according to the will of God, we take the liberty 
of asking you, dear brethren in Christ, if you would be 
disposed to send official representatives of your church 
to a Congress of the Churches of Europe, which, if it 
be God’s pleasure, might hold their sessions in the course 
of the year 1914.at Berne. We shall be extremely obliged 
if you will make us acquainted with your answer between 
now and the 15th of April next; and, if the number of 
affirmative replies is sufficient, we will send you later 
fuller information as to the date and composition of the 
Congress. i 

BERNE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Our acts make or mar us: we are the children of our 
own deeds.—Hugo. 


ed 


Life is a quarry out of which we are to mould and chisel 
and complete a character.—Goethe. 


Sd 


The highest thoughts that come to us are the first- 
fruits of loving moods, which bear the stamp of holiness. 
Marian Dudley Richards. 


We are in the spiritual and eternal world: there is 
no other in which we can be, for there is no other. Never 
be afraid of giving up your best, and God will give you 
his better. Not this everlasting getting: deny yourself 
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and give, and infinitely more shall be yours; but give, not 
bargaining: give from love, because you must.— James 
Hinton. 
st 
In all the difficulties and crosses of my life, this is my 
consideration: since it is God’s will, I do not only obey, 
but assent to it; nor do I comply out of necessity, but 
from choice.—Seneca. 
st 


Better for us nothing of science, art, philosophy, relig- 
ion, that is not contained within the Bible’s scope, with 
evermore the firm resolve to make the most of these, than 
all the wealth of all the centuries, while we are passive 
and inert.—John W. Chadwick. : 


& 


There is something in the human soul that loves to 
bear, to endure, to suffer,—that goes forth to meet the 
realities of pain. I believe it is an instinct of the soul that 
in this way it shall come, somehow, to know itself. We 
do not want to be cheated out of anything that earth has 
to offer. If heaven could be offered to us prematurely, 
there is something within us that would put it by.—E. T. 
Clapp. 


O Tired Heart. 


O tired heart, 
God knows! 
Not you or I, 
Who reach our hands for gifts 
That wise love must deny. 
We blunder when we fain would do our best, 
Until a-weary, then we cry, ‘‘Do Thou the rest.” 
And in his hands the tangled threads we place 
Of our poor, blinded weaving, with a shaméd face. 
All trust of ours he sacredly will keep. : 
So, tired heart,—God knows,—go thou to work or sleep. 


O tired heart, 
God knows, 
Where we but guess, 
Of unknown, future years, . 
Their joy or bitterness. 
For we are finite, limited, enfurled: 
His vision in its sweep reaches from world to world. 
Our hidden, complex selves his eye doth see, 
And with exceeding tenderness weighs equally. 
O wisdom infinite! O love naught can o’erwhelm! 
Rest, tired heart,—God knows,—give o’er the helm. 
—Hannah Coddington. 


Che Pulpit. 
Life in the Spirit. 


BY REV. J. A. BALDRIDGE. 


If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in the Spirit—Gat. v. 
25. 

Paul has™here drawn a sharp contrast between life in 
the Spirit and life in the flesh, or, to modernize the 
teaching, the one is life inspired by the diviner part of 
human nature, and the other is a life prompted by our 
sensuous feelings. These two conflicting elements of 
our nature cannot be reconciled. The one is contrary 
to the other. The battle must ever be waged, and it is 
our inherent and personal duty to see that the diviner 
part of ourselves is in control. There is no discharge in 
this war. But, as our apostle here points out, this can 
be attained only by a full surrender of our wills to 
the will of the divine,—by a complete mastery of the old 
‘self, the overcoming of our grosser self by awakening our 
latent convictions and striving for nobler selfhood and 
a better service to others. 
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This new resolve marks the beginning of a new 
experience. We now become conscious of our relation 
to the divine, the eternal, and the feeling grows within 
us to make ourselves, in character and purpose, worthy 
of such a destiny. Life takes on a new meaning, the 
world assumes a new aspect, and all things seem to pos- 
sess a new worth as related to things which endure. 
This new sense of worth becomes the wellspring of better 
conduct and nobler achievement. No wonder that 
some anxious soul cried out, ‘‘Self is so small, make me 
a part of something larger;’” and this is the cry of mill- 
ions to-day. 

Life in the Spirit is thus a life that is prompted by an 
ideal purpose. It is no longer a question of getting 
saved, in the theological sense of that term, or simply a 
preparation for heaven, but a new equipment and power 
for duty and service. This ideal purpose relates us 
vitally to the life that now is. We know that we are 
personal units in the cosmic, universal life, and that we 
are vitally related to one another. Thus we find our- 
selves in conscious relationship, here and now, with the 
seen and the unseen, with the past and the present, and 
with all that is yet to be. We are coworkers with 
God, with men and angels, and with all the forces of life 
that make for truth and righteousness, and how ur- 
gent the call! 

Our present mission, however, is to make this world 
a better place for habitation, for human growth and 
development, and for the well-being and happiness of 
mankind. ‘This specific purpose, as now understood, has 
been sadly neglected, and the reasons for this neglect, 
as it should seem, are at least two: first, men in general 
have been so preoccupied with self-interest, and especially 
with money-getting, that they neither have had time 
for nor interest in the common welfare; and, second, the 
Church—even the more spiritual part of the Church— 
has been so intent upon saving itself and others from a 
future hell—a hell of rather materialistic concepts and 
fearful forebodings—and in fitting its disciples for the 
heaven to come that the burning questions and pressing 
problems of our present human need have been sadly 
neglected. 

There is at present, however, a great change taking 
place in the minds and, let us hope, in the hearts of 
religious people. This change of mind has been brought 
about by the cry of millions in want, the wail of the 
widow in tears and the orphan in distress, by the per- 
sistent. protest of the enslaved workers and a menacing - 
unrest in multitudes of citizens. Another thing, however, 
entered into the new civic interest of the churches; 
and it was the fact that the toilers with hand and brawn 
were quitting the churches. This fact was, no doubt, 
more appealing to many ministers and church people 
than the persistent cry of human distress. 

But it is indeed true that we often fall below our real 
purposes, our best ideals. Still, with every renewal of 
our faith and quickening of our spirits there is a dis- 
tinct and wholesome improvement witnessed,—a dis- 
tinct gain of insight and motive. Life is deepened, 
broadened, purified, uplifted, and we get a firmer grip 
on reality. Our past mistakes humble us, our low 
ideals shame us, our sins against the weak and helpless 
sting us; and all this enters into the crucible of our 
transforming character and growing ideals. The divin- 
ity of our nature comes to the fore, and a God-like sim- 
plicity of thought, feeling, and aspiration, possesses our 
souls. Life is thus no longer a mere dream of wealth or 
pleasure, but a conscious fellowship with God in the 
world’s redemption. 

The greatest example of life in the Spirit the world 
has yet had—and perhaps ever will have—is that of 
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Jesus Christ. He literally lived and walked in the Spirit. 
He was ever conscious of the Father’s presence. The 
Father’s will was the actual law of his every-day life,— 
not simply as a rule or code of conduct, but as an indwell- 
ing power and motive; and he emerged from prayer 
and communion with the Father into the light and glory 
of his unique and consecrated life. His was not only 
fellowship in the Father’s love and goodness, but fellow- 
ship also in the Father’s compassionate sufferings,—in 
that mysterious law of life and growth which inheres in 
the very life of the world. For love, sentient and out- 
growing, whether on the part of men, angels, or God 
himself, must, in the reach and struggle of its aspirations, 
feel the pains of an aching heart. God is more really 
human than we sometimes think, and Jesus, being 
filled with the Spirit, entered into the fellowship of the 
Father in all its wisdom, love, and pain, and its mystic 
power and eternal strivings. 

Many there are who would gladly enter into the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s glory, who are not willing to share with 
him the pain and anguish of his consecrated life. But in 
this way—and this way alone—shall man be redeemed 
from sin and evil. Many follow the Christ until, Peter- 
like, they come into the shadow of the cross,—the 
cross of their trial and experience,—and then suddenly 
their enthusiasm wanes. They compromise with the 
world for seeming gain or safety, and compromise spells 
defeat for him who makes it. There is—there can be— 
no enduring crown without its cross and no abiding joy 
that is not reached through pain. ‘The very cosmic uni- 
verse was born in pain and through struggle, and, in some 
real sense, this must ever continue. If nothing more, it 
must feel the pains of the growing child. But there is 
constant cosmic birth,—the birth of new worlds and of 
new beings for those worlds,—and the birth-throes of 


that cosmic life and fruitage must continue indefinitely. © 


So it would seem. I cannot conceive that God would 
placidly enthrone himself in these vast creations, all of 
which “travail in pain together,” without himself sharing 
in this fellowship of suffering. The pain and anguish of 
the afflicted child is ever shared, less or more, on the part 
of the parent. 

All this is the proof of vital relationship and the test 
of all true service, and those who shrink from this ordeal 
of vital relationship—this redemptive work of humanity 
—through fear of material loss, social caste, or from any 
other reason, are indeed a long way from the example of 
Jesus. The gateway that opens into “‘the straight and 
narrow way”? of spiritual life and fellowship has written 
over its archway, in letters of living light and glowing 
truth, ‘‘The Law of Life Herein is the Law of Sacrifice.” 
For it is a fact of human experience that all things of 
abiding worth can be gained only by the cost of that 
which is of less value,—if that closes the gate or hinders 
us in the way. Some persons talk much of walking in 
the footsteps of Jesus,—talk much of discipleship,—who, 
after all, are prone to seek the easiest pathway. But, 
on the other hand, there are those who say but little in 
regard to these things,—the things of a fuller and nobler 
life,—and who do not surrender themselves to the* In- 
finite Will because of this very thing,—the personal sacri- 
fice required. ‘They do not openly admit this fact, but 
secretly they know that this is the real cause of their 
neglect. Therefore, as Voltaire said, ‘“‘Most men die 
without having lived.” 

But the blessings of a reconciled life are more—much 
more—than mere compensation. This life implies a 
new sense of personal worth; it imparts a diviner wisdom 
and a fulness of life beyond human estimation. God 
_ alone knows its real value. Life becomes a ‘‘song of de- 

grees,” an ascent to the Temple of Wisdom and a diviner 
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worship. We can only catch the notes of this song, in 
their sweet harmony, as the harps of the Infinite herald 
them forth from the inner dwelling-place of God. Thus 
a nlew reverence possesses the soul, a diviner peace 
dwells therein, and our spirits come into ‘‘tune with the 
Infinite.” Whatever imperfections may still cling to us, 
our whole life is changed and our motives purified. And 
so we may sing,— _ ae 
“Tf Thou wilt fill my mouth with songs, 
Then I will sing to Thee,— 
But, if my silence praise Thee best, 

Then silent I will be.” 

We have herein a practical illustration of the law 
of unity. God is one, the world is one, humanity is 
one; and all things are trending toward harmony. 
But man, as an intelligent and free agent, can realize his 
oneness with the Father only by a wise and wholesome 
choice of the true and worthy. Then, in some great 
sense, he may with Jesus declare, ‘I and my Father are 
one,’’—one in essential nature, in spirit and purpose, and 
ever grow, more and more, into the love and character 
of the divine. This is the law of our being, this is the 
way of life and peace, and this is the goal of our destiny; 
for “‘we are changed into the same image ftom glory to 
glory—or from character to character—as by the spirit 
of the Lord,” as Henry Drummond: paraphrases this 
passage, and this suggests the law of eternal growth and 
progress. 

But the test of this reconciliation, this conscious one- 
ness with God, is in our relation to and treatment of 
our fellow-men. If we will not be reconciled to others, 
if we will not treat them, whatever may be their seeming 
shortcomings, as children of the common Father, be 
assured that our oneness with the Father is far from being 
complete. ‘‘For he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” is still a pertinent question. To apply this 
test in its evident meaning, would indeed be a severe 
judgment to many who profess the Christian name,—and 
just, even if severe. 

With all our boasted intelligence and progress, with 
all our churches and their multiplied functions, the 
spirit of practical brotherhood is still at low tide. How- 
ever, signs are not wanting that the tide is rising,—coming 
again to the shores of human life and conduct,—and that 
it will be fuller and higher than ever before in human 
history. This tide is a mighty swelling of the sea of 
human life; and, for the first time in recorded history, 
the great tide is swelling up from the very depths of this sea 
of human progress,—that is, from the mass of the people, 
the toilers and oppressed, and even from the submerged 
and nearly forgotten,—and many are alarmed. But the 
tide is so deep and strong, so full and high, that it is 
destined in the not distant future to transform the whole 
aspect of our now crude civilization,—crude from a 
moral point of view. A new spirit is coming into society. 
Brotherhood shall take the place of selfish rivalry, har- 
mony shall displace discord, and the unity of the spirit 
shall bind all in the bonds of liberty, fraternity, brother- 
hood. War shall cease, hatred shall die, injustice shall 
be purged from the civic and industrial life of the world, 
the voice of the oppressor shall no longer be heard in the 
land, and the long-looked-for era of the world’s peace 
shall be at hand. And, believe me, the very elements 
of nature shall feel the synthetic influence of the new 
order, and all shall become more friendly to man,—to man 
in accord with natural law and in harmony with himself. 
Such is the law and sequence of things. Mother Nature, 
when a better harmony is established between herself 
and her children, shall respond to the changed spirit o. 
her children,—shall brood over them in all the love anu 
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patience of her great heart, and a new humanity shall 
beborn. Natural law shall no longer be perverted and the 
elements poisoned by the sin and greed of man, and then 
shall man realize that, as it is written, ‘Nothing shall 
hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain.”’ ‘This shall 
indeed be “the new heavens and the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness (justice).”” Then with Thoreau, 
the friend of Emerson, we may declare: ‘‘I am eager to 
report the glory of the universe. I go forth to make new 
demands on life.” And who would not rejoice to share 
this privilege with Thoreau? 

This is the supreme obligation of our lives to-day,— 
to ‘go forth and make new demands on life.” Life is 
brimful and running over with opportunities. ‘The 
fields are white to the harvest.’’ The cry of need comes 
from every quarter. Hearts are sore, bruised, and 
crushed, and eagerly await the healing touch of the 
Christly spirit. Then, remember, Life will ‘pay on 
demand” every obligation faithfully discharged—and 
with compound interest. The world of human thought 


_ and activity is not bankrupt: it is only perverted and its 


veins clogged by unfaith and injustice. We are told 
that “love measures life by its chances to give itself 
away, —and love never fails. And how do we measure 
life,—by the standard of love or that of cold neglect,— 
which? If we measure by the standard of love, all things 
are ours, and life becomes a joy and victory. 

OKLAHOMA, OKLA. 


Phaethon. 


BY ALICE FOSTER TILDEN. 


How the fulfilment of long-felt desire 

Beat in his pulse, as in the shining car 

He stood, and gathered up the golden reins! 
Light in his eyes and light upon his hair, 

Vigor and grace in all his slenderness, 

And wild exuberance of youth, youth, youth, 
Burning and generous, his achievement seemed 
An answer to the prayer of all the world. 

So in the sun-god’s car he stood and smiled, 
Head back, lips parted, as his steeds’ first plunge 
Rolled the great wheels and tossed his shining hair. 


The first slant rays drew up the sunrise mist; 
The next dispelled it with a warmer gleam, 
And under him the waking earth unrolled; 
Green level valley, dim and shaded still, 
Hamlet and town and stern-browed purple hills, 
And soft lights of the undulating sea. 

The great hoofs echoed on the glistening path; 
The great wheels growled and grumbled as they flashed 
So swift a brilliance not a spoke was seen; 

And Phaethon, head back and lips apart, 
Heard all as the accompaniment of song, 

And raised his voice above the chariot’s roar, 
And sharp hoof-notes and rushing of the breeze. 


Light that I shed, receive it, receive it! 
Truth that I sing, believe it, believe it! 
Mine is the hour, 
The wisdom, the power; 
All I unfold to you, 
Give it as gold to you, 
Lightens the way for you, 
Brightens the day for you! 
Shadows depart; 
Sing, my heart! 
My chariot wheels as they steeply roll 
Bear far the light of a sun-god’s soul! 


Up the steep path his youthful beauty flashed; 
The radiance of the chariot lighted up 
The rounded slenderness of strong young arms, 
Turned a white shoulder into gleaming gold; 
Shadowed a firm neck; touched a glowing face 
Illusively, as if in a caress; 

i to revel in the flying hair. 
So went he singing up into the morn; 
And still behind him rays of splendor lay, 
Making a golden circlet of the strand, 
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Where the receding, ever-hungry tide 
Sucked at the cringing sands that it embraced. 


Alone, but with an earth and heaven to share 
His lack of comradeship, sped Phaethon. 
Growing in grace and dignity he seemed, 
Standing firm-planted in the mighty car, 
Erectly poised as a lithe dancer stands, 

When the rough road uptossed the giant wheel, 
With the wild plunging of the nervous steeds. 
They felt his firm hand urging through the reins 
Their quicker flight, and waving mane and tail 
Gave back a light that rippled down the air, 
And danced on tree-tops swinging in the breeze, 
Catching each leaf-end, changing green to gold. 


Up, ever up, the sun-god’s chariot whirled; 
Up, ever up, rose the exultant song. 


My tongue shall be a golden bell 
To ring the joy of earth afar; 
Mine eyes a mirror that shall flash 
Her glory to the farthest star! 


The high song broke and trailed away forgot, 

As the o’er-radiant, hot breath of noon 

Told the young climber he had reached the goal. 
And now at last the glory of the hour 

Seemed waning; and he panted wearily 

For one short minute’s rest from that fierce heat, 
For a brief pause of the on-rushing steeds; 

For some release from holding tight the reins. 

He leaned against the car; his eyes sought rest 

In the deep violet dome so far above; 

And then far down where the fair earth lay spread; 
Then gazed around, all dizzily. And then 

His song leapt once again from heart to lips. 
Erect he braced himself, pushed languor back, 
Tightened his hold and urged again the steeds; 
But drove he knew not whither through the skies. 


Short was this second triumph! Brief the space 

That the great chariot scarred the floor of Heaven! 
When weariness a second time assailed, 

It found as prey a wavering Phaethon. 

Unmarked, the loose reins struck the frightened steeds; 
Smiling and singing, head back, lips apart— 

A brave, wan smile, a tired, half-breathed song,— 
Phaethon stood, swaying and wondering, 

Like a wide-eyed and half affrighted child, 

In the hot splendor sunk and overwhelmed. 

His tired muscles now all uncontrolled, 

The strong white shoulders stooped, the round young arms 
Fell heavily; but still the nerveless hands 

Clutched at the ends of the loose-flying reins. 


Lo, in the task if I fail, 
’*T was a task for a god! 

Would ye hamper the eagle in flight 
With a chain and a clod? 

Yet up to the noon have I driven, 
And scaled the steep skies; 

If less I had dared and less striven, 
And unseeing eyes 

Had turned on the glory around, 
Won the wreath of success 

Mole-blind, crawling face to the earth, 
Would the failure be less? 

Nay, failure to know I had failed 
I should win; that is all! 

Thank the gods for the steep upward climb! 
Worth the pain, worth the fall! 


Hardly a breath from Jove, that thunderbolt 
That struck from Heaven the fainting charioteer! 
He reeled and fell; and from the great car freed 
Still from his white lips rose a thin, sweet song; 
A breathless song, half-inarticulate, 

In its own music hiding. 


Thus he died, 
Singing and falling, cleaving the cool sea 
With his lithe body; and pale bubbles rose, 
Glistening opals in the falling dusk, 
Riding the sea awhile, and vanishing. 
But the sweet air still kept the dying song, 
Breathing and trembling to its outmost bound, 
In ecstacy to seize a poet’s heart, 
And sweep its strings in music. Silence came, 
And kissed the sea to slumber in the dark, 
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O Willie, Wilfie Afligam.* 


Oh, pleasant was the sunshine 
And blithe the windy ways! 
A poet-lad went strolling 
Through all the changeful days. 
One knew just where to find him, 
He left a trail of song 
By hedgerow and by cottage, 
The Irish ways along. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Tis you, for you, we fret, 
And many a lovin’ Irish heart 
Is mournin’ for you yet. 


Some sing of blood and battle, 
And some of want and woe; 
Tis sure you’ll have to get them 

Wherever you may go; 
But Willie sings of flowers, 
Of brook-voice and of birds, 
And all his songs have sunshine 
And pleasant, coaxin’ words. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The lovin’ mischief of your ways 
Is lingerin’ with us yet. 


They say you went to London, 
And there found prosperous ways; 
Found friends and favor, shinin’ gold, 
And plenty much o’ praise; 
Why, everything you wanted 
Came runnin’ at your call! 
Dear lad, you’re not forgotten 
Back here in Donegal! 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Tis you, for you, we fret! 
The music of your happy songs 
Is singin’ to us yet. 


O, singer of the sunshine, 
Where are you, Willie, now? 
They say the earth is lyin’ 
All cold upon your brow; 
The feet that loved to wander, 
Alas! are restin’ still, 
No more they pace the hedgerows 
Or climb the windy hill. 
O Willie, Willie Alligam, 
Our eyes with tears are wet! 
For you the breeze is sobbin,’ 
Is sobbin’ for you yet! 
—Kate Louise Brown, in the Poetry Journal. 


Literature. 


THe EscHaToLocy or JkEsus. By H. 
Latimer Jackson, D.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—The problem 
indicated by the title of this book is just now 
in the forefront of New Testament discus- 
sion, and has called out a host of critical 
treatments, of which this is one of the most 
valuable. Originally presented as “‘Hulsean 
Lectures”? at Cambridge, Dr. Jackson’s nine 
chapters put before us the materials of 
Jewish eschatology from its beginnings in 
the Old Testament to its culmination in the 
preaching of Jesus and the establishment of 
his Fellowship. The chapter on the Apoc- 
alypses is especially illuminating for the 
general reader; but the kernel of the book 
is in chapter vi., where, with sure hand and 
keen historic insight, Jesus’ eschatology is 
set in relation with that of contemporary 
Judaism. ‘There are everywhere the evi- 
dences of fine scholarship, the voluminous 
literature of the subject has been used and 
digested; but the text reads smoothly and 


* William Alligam, as poet-lad, spent much time 
wandering over the moorlands of his native Donegal. He 
loved to talk with the country folk, and frequently ex- 
pressed his delight in their deep spirituality and naive 
expression of it. He was as deeply loved by them, and, 
long after he left Donegal for London, “Willie Alligam, 
our own Willie,” as they called him, was a frequent name 
over peat fires. 
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interestingly, all learned references being 
properly relegated to the foot-notes, which 
make the book a rich quarry for the special 
student. It is perfectly clear, from the 
perusal of this book and others dedicated to 
the same theme, as it ought to be perfectly 
clear from a perusal of the Synoptic Gospels, 
that Jesus was a literal eschatologist. He 
did believe that the end of the present world 
order would come in his own generation; he 
did believe that the kingdom of God would 
literally be established in a transfigured 
world; he did believe that he was to come in 
power as the promised Messiah to set up 
this kingdom. He did not substitute for 
these literal expectations ‘‘spiritual’’ mean- 
ings, or redefine these classic terms as de- 
scriptive of ethical realities. So all his 
hearers understood him, so all primitive 
Christendom believed. Only when the 
promised eschatological program failed of 
realization, did the conviction arise: He 
must have meant something else, and the 
process of spiritualizing begin. But, having 
said this, we have not described Jesus’ mis- 
sion. During his brief period of public 
ministry, he was not Messiah and was not 
establishing the kingdom. That was all 
future. But, because it was imminent, he 
has another task, to prepare men for it. He 
prays “Thy Kingdom come”: he works 
that men may be ready to enter in when it 
does come. He is “his own forerunner.”’ 
All the outward and material aspects of the 
kingdom are not now in his hands—or in 
his heart. The inward and spiritual life of 
the kingdom is his supreme interest; for, 
unless one has already turned and put on 
the kingdom-life, he may not enter. Jesus’ 
supreme service to the world is in stamping 
indelibly upon human hearts his concep- 
tion of the perfect life, and supplying the 
spiritual impulse that put its realization 
within the power of common men. He 
believed that the outward perfect world 
order which corresponds to this inward per- 
fection of life was to come in his own time. 
It did not come. None the less, his ideal of 
the Kingdom-life became the most power- 
ful force in history, and is surely, if slowly, 
transforming the world into the Holy City of 
the ancient Hebrew dream. 


THE SUPREME REALITY. By Samuel R. 
Calthrop, L.H.D. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association. $1 net——The purpose 
of this volume is indicated by he following 
inscription: ‘To all who have longed to 
adore Infinite Love and Right and Truth, 
who have sought and have not yet found, 
this little book is dedicated by one who once 
sought in great darkness, and who, in the 
midst of that darkness, resolved to share the 
fate of all his brothers, light or no light, 
heaven or no heaven. The moment that 
resolve was made, the heavens were opened, 
and the light of God shone round about him.” 
The book is intended for ‘plain people’’: 
its author is a theologian. Few of our minis- 
ters in actual service could be more fitly 
characterized as such. He writes, however, 
not in technical language, but in language 
which can be readily understood and in a 
style which is vigorous and clear. Dr. 
Calthrop was advanced in years when the 
present century began; his interest, how- 
ever, is not in the past, but in the present. 
He speaks of the twentieth century as “ours,” 
though he is conscious that he belongs, after 
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a ministry of forty-five years to one congre- 
gation, to a passing generation. In a few 
swift sentences he characterizes the theologi- 
cal world into which he was born,—“ made 
not six thousand years ago, doomed to perish 
in a few short years, . . . caused by its Maker 
from the beginning, the vast majority of 
whose inhabitants were doomed to Eternal 
Damnation, under the yoke of an infallible 
Bible, whose worst texts were used to crush 
out the noblest hope of men.’”’ ‘This world, 
he declares, has passed away, and a new world 
has been bequeathed to the men of the new 
generation, ‘‘with zons of Time behind it 
and Time illimitable before it,—time enough 
to solve all problems, to heal all diseases, to 
put down all hatreds.” The volume con- 
sists of seven chapters of prose and one of 
poetry, closing with two sonnets addressed to 
William James. These chapters are as far 
apart in their titles as “Zoroaster” and “The 
Soul in History a.p.”’; but they are animated 
by a common spirit and purpose, that pur- 


pose being to show how great is the aid ° 


which science brings to the man of common 
sense, in enabling him to know more about 
the universe than he now thinks possible. 
Some of these chapters are virtually sermons, 
whether originally written as such or not, 
and they disclose the stimulating quality 
which characterizes Dr. Calthrop’s preaching. 
They ought to be read and re-read at times 
when one’s faith burns low and one is in 
need of a flame from another life to kindle 
his own languishing zeal; for they are radiant 
with the spirit of youth and good cheer. 


Amos, Hoska, AND Mican. By J. M. P. 
Smith, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
Macmillan—This volume fully follows the 
plan and maintains the reputation of The 
Bible for Home and School, edited by Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Elaborate discussions of 
text, composition, and doctrine are eschewed. 
The necessary remarks on textual errors and 
editorial additions are made in footnotes. and 
historical conditions are given in introduc- 
tions. The personality of the three prophets 
and their thought are set forth in an inter- 
esting way: the evils they attack and the 
ethical and religious standards they represent 
are fully and clearly described. Amos, if he 
was a ‘‘peasant’’ shepherd, was certainly a 
man of religious insight; and his conception 
of the relation between Israel and Yahweh 
may almost be said to be epoch-making. 
A similar importance may be ascribed to 
Hosea. ‘The story of his marriage (repugnant 
to the modern sense of decency) has been 
much discussed. Prof. Smith thinks it likely 
that chapter iii. does not describe a separate 
affair, but is only another version of the mar- 
riage of chapter i. It is better, however, to 
take it as an independent account of a mar- 
riage,—not the marriage described in chapter 
i., for the woman of iii. is clearly not she of 
i. It is not necessary to take these stories 
as historical facts: on exegetical grounds it 
is better to regard them as two indepen- 
dent dramatic presentations (imagined by a 
couple of late editors) of the thought of chap- 
ter ii., which is a plain description, in familiar, 


prophetic style (though probably not by- 


Hosea), of the religious situation in Israel. 
As to the book of Micah, the only part 
of it assigned by Prot. Smith (and doubt- 
less rightly assigned) to the contemporary 
of Isaiah is chapters i.-iii,; the rest consists 


of fragments, mostly exilic or post-exilic, 


{ 
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This volume will be an admirable guide 
for those who wish to get at the substance 
of the teaching of these three prophets, and 
have not time to read larger works; and the 
small price (75 cents) puts it within reach 
of every one. 


PREHISTORIC Times. By Lord Avebury. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50.—In its 
seventh edition this notable book, whose 
author has been more widely known as Sir 
John Lubbock than as Lord Avebury, 
reaches its final form. Only last spring, a 
few months before his death, the writer sub- 
jected it to a thorough revision, making 
numerous additions dealing with recent 
discoveries and theories, and ‘cutting out 
portions which seemed no longer essential. 
New illustrations have been added to sup- 
plement or replace those of earlier editions, 
and the type of the book has been entirely 
reset. The ° new evidence touching the 
antiquity of man receives proper attention, 
as also the result of recent discoveries in 
archeology. The chapters on “Modern 
Savages” are increased by additional in- 
teresting material, and the book is qualified 
to retain the hold it has always had on 
readers who desire to know what science has 
to say on these matters. The concluding 
chapter remains as fresh and as encouraging 
as ever. A theory which teaches ‘‘ humility 
for the past, faith in the present, and hope 
for the future”’ is a religious theory, and Lord 
Avebury’s arguments for the increasing hap- 
piness and welfare of humanity are well 
grounded. The book deserves the substan- 
tial and attractive setting which the pub- 
lishers have given it. 


Iponra. By Arthur F. Wallis. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net.—There is 
much to commend in this romance of old 
London, but the Elizabethan style in which 
it is written practically constitutes some- 
thing of a barrier between the writer and the 
reader. Denis Cleeve, the gallant young 
hero, who sets out on an unselfish quest to 
the great city, meets with wonderful ad- 
ventures, considerable good luck, a gem of a 
maiden, and final success. Life in the six- 
teen hundreds had its romantic and its 
picturesque features, more agreeable to us 
to-day to read about than they might be to 
experience; and Mr. Wallis has introduced 
them in his story with advantage. 


Magazines. 


An unusual feature of the March St. 
Nicholas is a fairy operetta in one act by 
David Stevens, author of “The Madcap 
Duchess.”’ It is intended not only for read- 
ing, but for amateur productions. ‘The first 
personal article to be published in this 
country on the distinguished English painter, 
Arthur Rackham, appears under the title 
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“Arthur Rackham: The Wizard at Home.” 
This study, written by Eleanor Farjeon, de- 
scribes the life at Chalcot Gardens, and men- 
tions the artist’s daughter Barbara, who has 
undoubtedly inspired many of his graceful 
compositions. The recent purchase by the 
French government, for the Luxembourg 
Galleries of a St. Nicholas illustration by 
Arthur Rackham, has placed the highest 
official art approval in the world upon this 
painter’s work. ‘The serial stories by Allen 
French, Abbie Farwell Brown, and A. Russell 
Bond, are continued, and there are various 
short stories and articles of interest. 


Fiction in the March Century includes no 
less than nine short stories, among them 
“The World Set Free,’”’ a prophetic tale by 
H. G. Wells; “‘The Education of Popo,” a 
story of a young Mexican’s first love, by 
Maria Christina Nena; and an unusual story, 
“The Quality of Genius,” by Katharine Hol- 
land Brown. ‘The art in the number, besides 
the many illustrations in the text, consists 
of various insets. The frontispiece is a 
reproduction in full colors of a painting by 
George Inness, Jr., which made a sensation 
when it was exhibited in Paris. ‘There are 
four pages of the work of John S. Sargent, 
and eight pages of Leon Bakst, the eccentric 
Russian colorist. ‘The non-fiction features 
include ““‘What have Women Done with the 
Vote?” by George Creel; ‘“‘The Golden 
Temple of Amritsar,’? an artistic piece of 
description by EK. F. Benson; ‘‘ Origins of the 
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The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

**Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 
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American People,” by Prof. Edward A. Ross; 
“The Next Step in Prison Reform,” a timely 
paper by Richard Barry; ‘‘What about 
Russia,” by James Davenport Whelpley, 
touching upon the present situation between 
the United States and Russia; ‘“‘ Dublin,” an 
article by Brand Whitlock, minister to 
Belgium. ‘The editorial department is de- 
voted to a tribute to the late S. Weir Mitchell, 
physician, novelist, and poet. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 
FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

‘*Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valu- 
able that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons 
with our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire Bible 
are made more interesting and helpful by the many explana- 
tions of customs and by the parallels from history so often 
used in these lessons. LARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass,, uly 17, 1913. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. Price, twenty cents each. 
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ey ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.” —The Dias, Chicago. 


tg a Ree with simplicity and insight, a rich 

humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—~Boston Tran- 
script. ae eee 


“YT is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was — a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It is a book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and fortheimpressofaman | 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service 
of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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ideas associated with both the Christian and uni- 
versal conceptions of the Resurrection. It is a 
tract especially prepared for the Easter season, 
setting forth the liberal interpretations of that 
great festival. It is written in the spirit of Chris- 
tian sympathy and presents the relations of New 
Testament evidence to universal hopes in a pict- 
uresque and scholarly manner. 
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The Dome. 


One Sensible Name. 


I’d just like to know why they call a bird Dick, 
And just why they call a crow Jim; 

A parrot’s called Polly,—just think of the folly,— 
I wonder who could have named him! 


A cat they call Tom, and I can’t understand 
Why they call a big wild rabbit Jack! 

They call a goat Billy,—it’s awfully silly 
The way they have named the whole pack! 


But right over there sits my curly-haired pup, 
Thank goodness they’ve left him to me, 
So I’ve named him Woolly—I think it is fully 
As good and means something, you see! 
—George O. Butler, in Youth’s Companion. 


Ruth’s Dog, Towzer. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


A very funny thing happened at Ruth’s 
house the other day, and brought her into ill- 
repute with at least one member of the police 
force. 

She is a very serious little girl of five, 
with great solemn, truthful eyes. No one 
would ever dream of her telling what was not 
exactly true, and she never made a joke in 
her life. 

She was sitting on the bottom step of her 
stoop on this special morning, when Mr. 
Smith, the big policeman, came along. He 
interested Ruth very much by going to the 
door of every house, a little open book and 
pencil in his hand. After talking with who- 
ever came to the door for a moment, he 
turned away, sometimes writing in the little 
book, but oftener not. 

At the minister’s door he wrote something, 
and at Dr. Blake’s. Ruth particularly no- 
ticed that. 

Mr. Smith was a tremendous power in the 
neighborhood. Not a boy dared to shout a 
shout or fling a ball when he was in sight; 
and, as for the little girls,—well, they al- 
ways breathed freer when Mr. Smith turned 
the corner. 

Ruth watched the big man until he reached 


her house. Then, with a quaking heart, she 
saw him mount her steps. Mamma opened 
the door. 


“Do ye kape a dog, mum?” asked Mr. 
Smith. 

“No,” replied mamma; and to Ruth the 
dear voice seemed to shake with fear. 

Mr. Smith bowed sternly, and turned to 
come down. 

It was perfectly clear to Ruth now. Mr. 
Smith was putting the entire neighborhood 
under arrest, except those who kept dogs! 

The minister had one, and so did Dr. 
Blake. She meant to save mamma if she 
could. So she tremblingly faced Mr. Smith 
on the bottom step, and said gently, 
“Mamma forgot Towzer, sir.” 

Mr. Smith was all attention. 

“Ts this your house?”’ he questioned. 

“Yes, sir.” Ruth’s great, honest eyes gazed 
frankly into the grim face, looking down. 

“And you have a dog, eh?” 

“Yes, sir. Towzer is our dog.” 

Up the steps again went Mr. Smith, and 
sharply rang the bell. 

Mamma replied. 

“‘Where’s your dog, mum?” 

“T told you that we had no dog. We have 
never had a dog,” mamma answered. 
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“Oh! ‘This is an old trick, mum, though 
we don’t meet it often in these neighbor- 
hoods. However, you’ve got a truthful little 
girl; and she isn’t so sure that ye have no 
dog. I insist upon seeing him, mum!” 

A funny little gleam came in mamma’s 
eyes. 

“Ruth,” she called, “you may as well 
bring Towzer. The officer insists upon see- 
ing him.” » 2 

Mr. Smith’s face grew very red as Ruth 
ran upstairs. 

Presently she came back. ‘‘Here’s Towzer, 
sir,’ she said with a quiver. ‘‘Here’s our 
dog!”’ And she held up to the astonished 
eyes of the big policeman a dirty Canton- 
flannel dog, one shoe-button eye quite gone, 
his tail in shreds, and his detached ears 
pinned to his head with safety-pins! 

If Mr. Smith had been wise, he would 
have laughed, but Mr. Smith was not on the 
police force because of his wisdom. 

Mamma, though, laughed merrily, while 
Ruth hugged Towzer, and felt that in some 
roundabout way he and she had saved the 
family from an awful fate. 


What happened to Baby Bird. 


Two little birds had built their nest inside 
of a porch, high up under the roof. Here 
they were safe from wind and rain, from 
prowling cats or any unfriendly birds, and 
it was so lovely and quiet, for no one seemed 
to be living in the house. 

They often twittered and chirped with 
delight about the snug place they had found, 
for they had a wonderful secret. In the 
nest were three little eggs, which by and by 
would be baby birds. 

One morning they were much frightened to 
hear a great banging of shutters.’ People had 
come to live in the house. A man was cut- 
ting grass in the yard, and there on the porch 
in a big rocking chair sat a girl in a red coat. 
She was only a little girl, but she looked very 
big to them. She would find out about the 
nest, and they were sorry. 

The little father was afraid to go to get 
breakfast; but, after peeping and starting 
several times, he at last darted out with a 
whir of wings, keeping high above her head. 
He did this many times during the day; but, 
as the girl never seemed to notice him or 
come near the nest, they soon forgot to be 
afraid, and were as happy as ever. 

From the first she knew there must be a 
nest near, but she wouldn’t have frightened 
those little birds for the world. So that was 
why she always sat still when they flew 
through the porch and stayed in the far end. 

Then came the great day, when tiny voices 
said “‘peep, peep.” There in the nest were 
three babies, with eyes shut very tight and 
not even a feather for a dress. When they 
were hungry, which was very often, they 
would hold their mouths open very wide, 
until a worm was dropped in. ‘The little 
father was busy. The mother had to stay 
at home most of the time to keep them warm; 
but, as they grew older, she, too, would go 
off tor a little fly and to find food. 

One morning they both left the nest, and 
the babies waited for their breakfast. The 
little brother bird grew tired of waiting: he 
was very hungry. He tried to peep out to 
see if mother and father were coming. 
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“Don’t, don’t,’’ cried his little sisters, 
“you'll fall.”’ ; 

But he wouldn’t listen. Farther and far- 
ther he leaned out over the edge, and the 
next minute fell headlong down, down. As 
he fell, one of his sharp claws caught in the 
ledge upon which the nest rested, and there 
he hung, his poor little leg almost pulled out 
of place. TN ; 

If he moved even the tiniest bit, he would 
fall into that awful dizziness below and be 


|erushed. The little sisters could do nothing 


to help him, nor could his mother, when she 
came home a little later. She fluttered her 
wings and gave sharp, shrill cries, which 
brought his father and by and by many 
neighbor birds; but none of them could lift 
the poor baby back in safety. 

Then the little girl came, feeling sure all 
those excited cries and so many birds flying 
about the nest meant trouble. When she 
saw the little brother, she knew something 
must be done at once or he would die. 

She climbed up on the railing, and tried to 
reach him, but he was far, far above her head. . 
Then she called loudly,— 

“John, John, bring a ladder, quick, please.” 

John, the man who cut the grass, came 
hurrying as fast as he could with the ladder. 
The next minute the little brother bird was 
lifted gently back into the nest. 

Wasn’t he glad to be safe home again with 
mother and father and little sisters, who 
chirped and sang with joy? and aren’t you 
glad the little girl was on the porch?—Mary 
Galloway Woodall, in the Churchman. 


The Most “Honorable Mention.” 


Dorothy and Uncle Ralph were having one 
of their twilight talks. It was Saturday 


evening. 

“How about the essay, Dot? Did you 
finish it?”’ 

“Ves.”? Dorothy sighed a little. “Yes, 


Uncle Ralph, I finished.” 

“And will it take the prize?”’ 

“Uncle Ralph!’’ Dorothy’s voice was 
reproachful and protesting. “It isn’t fair 
to make fun of me; and you know very well 
I never dreamed of taking the prize for any- 
thing. But I’ll tell you’’—this confiden- 
tially—‘‘I did rather hope I might succeed in 
getting ‘honorable mention.’ You and father 


/would have been just a little proud of that, 


wouldn’t you? But’— 

“Well?” 

“Nothing, only it did seem as if there 
were nothing but interruptions from the 
moment I sat down with my paper and pen. 
First, there was Nora to ask something about 
the puff tarts—as if any other dessert 
wouldn’t have done just as well to-day. 
Then Clarice came with her doll’s bonnet- 
strings in a knot that must have taken at 
least ten minutes to untie; and directly 
after her Fred, with a button off his coat. 
Before I had finished the second page, little 
Kitty Conrow ran in to ask my advice about 
the trimming of her hat; and Harry, to see if 
I could not do something for his kite, and 
—oh, I can’t tell you half of them! Even 
mother had to come once. Poor mother!— 
she was so sorry to disturb me; but I don’t 
think one of the others thought it mattered 
a bit. Positively I felt quite cross some- 
times. Now, what kind of an essay could a 
girl write under those circumstances,—a girl 
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like me, you know, who isn’t very clever 
any way? I did my best, but there’ll be no 
‘honorable mention’ for Dorothy Evans!”’ 

“T don’t know, Dot.” Uncle Ralph spoke 
reflectively. ‘‘Having to stay in this corner, 
—that’s the bother of a broken leg, you 
know,—I can’t help hearing a good many 
things. I heard Nora, for instance, saying 
to herself, as she came away from the library 
door this morning: ‘Bless Miss Dorothy’s 
heart for a rale lady!’ And I heard Clarice 
singing her doll to sleep in the little rocking- 
chair yonder. The tune of her lullaby was 
‘Sweet Galilee,” but the words were just 
‘Dear Dor-o-thy! dear Dor-o-thy!’ over 
and over. And it must have been your 
neighbor Kitty whose voice I heard under 
the window, telling some one delightedly 
that Dorothy had given her ‘iust the love- 
liest idea’ for her hat! At any rate, it was 
Harry, and no other, who was declaring so 
emphatically to his playmates, ‘I tell you, 
fellows, our Dot’s a brick!’ Fred, too— 
Fred said to me, as he was going ott to the 
office this afternoon: ‘Have you ever noticed 
what pretty hands Dorothy has, Uncle Ralph? 
I have thought of the very thing for a gradua- 
tion present for her!’”’ 

“Tt’s a silver thimble!’’ laughed Dorothy, 
who is an October child, and was longing for 
an opal ring. 

“Tt’s no such thing. But I never tell 
secrets. I was only going to say that the 
best of all the things I heard to-day was the 
ring in your mother’s voice when she said, 
‘Dorothy is such a comfort!’ Won’t that 
do for ‘honorable mention,’ Dot?”’ 

“T should think it would!”” There was a 
little quiver in Dorothy’s low voice, and the 
brown head went down on the arm of the 
invalid’s chair. “Why, Uncle Ralph, it’s 
better than the prize itself, if only’’—and 
then she could say no more at all, but Uncle 
Ralph understood. 

What do you think about it, girls? This, 
at least, is the kind of ‘honorable mention’ 
that every girl can earn.— Boys and Girls. 


Benny’s Diary. 


Little Ben likes to write, and so he was very 
much pleased when mamma gave him a 
diary. It had a red cover, and the date of 
each day was prettily printed on a separate 


page. 
“You had better keep your diary on the 


table in your room,” said mamma. ‘Then 
you will always know where to find it.” 
“Ves, mamma,’ said Benny. ‘‘ What 


shall I write?” 

“This is New Year’s day,’”’ said mamma, 
“so you might write some good resolutions.” 

“What are they?” asked little Ben. 

“Why, you might resolve not to lose your 
mittens and books and toys,” said mamma, 
smiling. 

“Oh, yes!’’ said Benny. So he wrote 
something on the first page of his diary, and 
put it in his pocket. He started to carry it 
upstairs; but he met Rover in the hall, and 
he had to stop and wish him a happy New 
Year. They had a good romp together, and 
then Benny saw that it was snowing. So he 
ran out to find Tom, who had given him a 
severe snowballing a few days before; and 
now there was a good chance to pay him 
back. 

The snow kept on falling for three days, 
and Benny had so much fun that he quite 
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forgot his new diary. But one day, when 
Tom was shovelling a path, he saw something 
red in the snow. What do you think? It 
was Benny’s diary. He had dropped it in 
a snow-bank when he was turning somer- 
saults. 

Tom opened it, and this is what he saw in 
Benny’s writing :— 

“Jan. 1. I am gowin to make a reser- 
lution not to be so careluss* bout losin my 
things.” 

And that was all that Benny had written. 
How Tom did laugh! 

Benny looked sober a minute, and then 
he began to laugh, too. 

“Well,” he said, “I am goin’ to make a 
new reserlution not to lose anything more, 
never again.” 

And mamma says that he is keeping this 
resolution pretty well for such a little fellow. 
E. H. Thomas, in Youth's Companion. 


The Bears that Escaped. 


Sue pressed her face against the car 
window and peered out into the twilight. 
During the day she had enjoyed herself; 
for what Jittle girl can help having a good time 
on a railway trip if she is well and has a kind 
mother who understands little girls as a 
companion? But, as evening came on, she 
began to remember how far away she was 
from her old home and from all her play- 
mates, and she felt very lonely and home- 
sick. 

Her father had been sent to be superin- 
tendent in a new factory in a Western town, 
and Sue and her mother were to spend the 
summer with him. But Sue did not want to 
go. She wanted to stay at home and have 
the same jolly picnics and play-days that she 
had had the summer before. 

Even the sight of her father’s eager face 
did not make Sue happy as she stepped from 
the train. She cast critical glances at every- 
thing, from the small frame depot to the last 
twinkling yellow street-lamp that she could 
see in the distance. 

The long, bare, two-story building into 
which they stepped five minutes later, and 
which her father explained was to be their 
home for the summer, was worst of all to 
Sue. It had been built for a hotel; but, as it 
was not just then needed for that purpose, 
and as houses were very scarce, it was di- 
vided into apartments and rented to several 
families. Sue’s father had his office in one 
of the big rooms downstairs. Mother was 
delighted with the big, airy room, and began 
planning at once where she would put the 
pretty things that she had brought in her 
trunk to make it ‘“‘homey”’ and pleasant. 
But Sue thought it was bare and like a barn. 

They were to take breakfast at a hotel 
near by, but they needed some things froma 
store which was only a few doors away; so, 
while Sue took off her wraps, her father and 
mother hurried out on their errand. 

Voices sounded from the room across the 
hall,—childish voices,—and presently Sue 
heard a boy call, “Who let out my brown 
bear?” 

“T didn’t,” came the prompt answer in 
what sounded like a little girl’s voice. Then, 
in a distressed tone: “Oh, oh! Mine is 
gone, too,—my nice, big cinnamon bear!” 

“They were here just before supper, for 
I fed them,”’ said the boy. 
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At the word “‘bears’’ Sue shivered with 
terror. Bears right in that house! What 
should she do? She was terrified to stay 
there alone, and she dared not run out to 
warn her father and mother. They were 
gone only a few minutes, but the time seemed 
like hours to Sue; and, when they did come 
back, she was so frightened that it took her a 
long time to make them understand what she 
had heard. 

Children were running about in the long 
hall, so her father opened the door and 
called, ‘‘What’s all this I hear about lost 
bears?” ; 

“Oh, they’re caterpillars that we caught 
this afternoon,” answered the boy. ‘‘ They 
were so 1uzzy and big that we called them 
our bears, and we had them in two glasses, 
but they got out. We'll get some more to- 
morrow. Did your little girl come?’’ 

“Yes, here she is. Come in and tell her 
about your bears,” said Sue’s father. Sue 
was so glad to hear that the bears were of 
such a harmless sort that she welcomed with 
a smile the bright-faced boy and girl that 
followed her father into the room. 

“Mother wants you to come over to our 
rooms for a warm supper,’ said an older 
girl, appearing at the door just then. ‘‘You 
must be tired and hungry after your long 
ride.” 

The new friends were so pleasant and- 
kind, and the supper so delicious, that Sue 
just couldn’t keep on feeling cross and un- 
happy. By bedtime she had made so many 
plans for the next day that there were not 
going to be nearly hours enough in it to 
carry them all out. 

“We're going to catch some more bears 
to-morrow,’’ she laughed, as she was un- 
dressing for bed. “I’m not afraid of brown 
bears or cinnamon ones either.”’ 

‘They are very useful bears,” said her 
mother, smiling. ‘‘They have helped to 
drive off two enemies that were troubling my 
little girl,—homesickness and discontent.” 

Sue nodded ‘sleepily, too tired to answer, 
and soon she was sleeping so soundly that 
she did not dream of bears or anything else. 
Louise M. Oglevee, in Sunday School Times. 


Father: ‘‘Have you seen with the micro- 
scope all the little animals that are in the 
water?” Tommy: ‘Yes, father, I saw 
them. Are they in the water we drink?” 
“Certainly, my child.”’ ‘‘Now I know what 
makes the singing in the teakettle when the 
water begins to boil.”’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. Ali children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 955 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 

Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Creex, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, 
Dmectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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International Congresses of Liberal 
Religion in India. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


In previous letters I have told of the very 
satisfactory arrangements which I was able 
to make in Japan and China for holding In- 
ternational Religious Congresses in those 
countries. "This article is to tell of the 
equally satisfactory plans formed for a series 
ot Congresses in India. 

Fortunately for our purpose, there exists in 
India a national organization known as the 
“All-India Theistic Conference.’ On my 
arrival in Calcutta I found a very urgent 
invitation awaiting me to accept the presi- 
dency of that body, which was soon to hold 
its annual session in Karachi. The excellent 
opportunity which would be afforded me at 
such a national gathering to confer with 
prominent representatives of the theistic 
faith from various widely separated sections 
of the country caused me to accept the in- 
vitation. 

The Conference took up the idea of a 
series of International Congresses in Asia 
with enthusiasm. Nor did it stop with 
mere words, but proceeded definitely to in- 
vite Dr. Wendte and the other Western 
brethren to come to India, and appointed a 
strong committee with full power to make 
all necessary arrangements. 

On account of the very large extent of the 
country and the importance of reaching all 
sections, it was decided to hold not a single 
Congress in India, but three, and possibly 
four. This idea of several Congresses had 
been suggested by Dr. Wendte, but it was 
also in harmony with the unanimous judg- 
ment of the committee with whom the de- 
cision of the matter was left. 

The ‘“‘Missionary Pilgrims’’ from America 
and Europe will probably enter India at 
Bombay in the West. This is the largest 
and most important city in that part of the 
country. It is also the headquarters of the 
progressive and influential Parsee community 
of India. It seems fitting, therefore, to hold 
an initial congress of at least two days in 
Bombay. 

There is very much of interest in the 
north. Here is the home of the Sikhs, an 
important theistic people numbering several 
millions. Here is the main strength of the 
Arya-Somaj, a religious and social reform 
movement that is growing fast and becoming 
influential. Here the Mohammedans are par- 
ticularly strong. Here are located Delhi and 
Agra, the old Mogul capitals of India, whose 
wonderful ruins the Pilgrims from the West 
will certainly desire to visit. And here is 
located Benares, the “‘sacred city”? of the 
Hindus. It would seem natural, therefore, 
to plan for a Congress in one of these northern 
cities. 

In the east Calcutta is conspicuous. It is 
the headquarters of the Brahmo-Somaj, and, 
more than any other single place in India, 
the centre of reform thought and reform 
activities of all kinds. Therefore, as a mat- 
ter of course one of the congresses must be 
held here and probably the largest and 
most important of all. 

If a fourth Congress is held, as will prob- 
ably be the case, it will be in Madras, the 
largest city of the south. 

Necessarily the initial steps in preparing 
for the Congresses in India had to be taken 
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by the Brahmos, for the membership of the 
All India Theistic Conference is made up 
mainly of Brahmos. But representatives of 
other theistic faiths will be added to the 
committees of arrangement, as well as placed 
upon the lists of speakers and of honorary 
presidents and patrons. ‘Thus every pains 
will be taken to make the Congresses inclu- 
sive of all believers in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

Many persons~of influence are already 
manifesting their interest in the Congress 
movement and more still are certain to do so 
as it becomes more widely known. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, the most distinguished poet and 
literary leader of India, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Congress to be held in Calcutta; 
and Dr. Bhandarkar of Poona, one of the 
foremost Oriental.scholars of the world, pres- 
ident of that to be held in Bombay. Sir 
Narayan Chandravarkar, formerly a judge of 
the Bombay High Court, and now premier 
of the native state of Indore, has been made 
general chairman of all the committees of 
arrangement. Other Brahmos of nearly or 
quite equal distinction are already enlisted 
in the movement in one way or another. 
Indeed, we are assured of the strongest pos- 
sible support of all sections of the Brahmo- 
Somaj community. 

As to the Christian missionaries in India, 
how much sympathy can be expected from 
them is as yet uncertain. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect the co-operation of any ex- 
cept a few of the most liberal. 

A considerable number of Mohammedans 
have already expressed to me and to others 
their willingness to lend their influence and 
aid, among them being two justices of the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta. One of the 
gratifying surprises that have come to me 
has been the reception accorded to the Con- 
gress idea in connection with a visit made 
to Aligarh College, the chief seat of Moslem 
learning in India. After interviewing the 
principal and explaining to him the purpose 
of the Congresses, I was invited to deliver a 
public lecture on the subject in the main 
college auditorium, the principal himself pre- 
siding, in order that the trustees, professors, 
and students might learn of the movement. 
I think nowhere in India has the Congress 
conception been received with greater assur- 
ance of sympathy than in that large and 
representative audience of Mohammedans. 

A number of prominent leaders of the 
Arya-Somaj, including the principal of their 
most important college, have expressed their 
warm sympathy and desire to co-operate. 
The same is true of a number of leaders whom 
I have interviewed among the Sikhs. 

Many friends thought it desirable that I 
should seek an interview with His Highness, 
the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda, the most 
enlightened and influential of the native 
rulers in India, with a view to securing his 
co-operation. The interview could hardly 
have been more satisfactory. He assured me 
that the object of the Congresses met his 
warmest approval, and that we might count 
upon his aid in any way in his power. Ata 
lecture which I gave in the Durbar Hall of 
the palace before his cabinet, his civil and 
military staff, and others, he showed his in- 
terest by personally presiding. He will prob- 
ably preside at one of the sessions of the 
Bombay Congress. 

In an interview with the Rajah of Pithi- 
puram, one of the native princes of Southern 
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India, this enlightened popular leader not 


only assured me of his great interest in the 


Congress movement, but, in case of a Congress — 


being held in Madras, promised himself to 


bear the entire expense. 

We have reason to believe that the ruler 
of the Cutch Behar Native State will give 
important aid to the Congress in Calcutta. 

Thus the campaign for the Congresses in 
India seems auspiciously begun. It is in the 


hands of strong men, who are laying careful 


and wide-reaching plans; and I do not see 
any reason to doubt that these plans will be 


carried to a complete and gratifying success. 
Bomsay, InprA. 


Rev. J. Brierley. 


“By the death, February 8, of the Rev. J. 
Brierley, the well-known “J. B.” of the 
Christian World, liberal Christianity loses 
one of its ablest prophets and most effective 
exponents. While retaining to the end his 
connection with Evangelical Nonconformity, 
he, more than any other man of his time, 
gave it a new meaning and direction by in- 
ducing it to accept freely and gratefully the 
transforming work of science and criticism. 
For over a quarter of a century his weekly 
essay appeared in the Christian World, 
and largely contributed to that journal’s 
wide influence and circulation. Ministers 
especially, of all denominations, Roman and 
Anglican, Jewish and Nonconformist, took 
in that paper solely for “J. B.’s” articles, 
and it would be interesting if it could be 
known in how many pulpits they were 
translated into sermons. Many of them 
were suggestive restatements of the great 
doctrines of religion, distinguished by wide 
knowledge and fine scholarship. Others 
were marked by a psychological skill rarely 
equalled even by its professors, lightened by 
a delicate humour, and humanized by gener- 
ous and catholic sympathies which never 
failed. They sounded the note of a real 
experience which made them the most de- 
lightful reading. 

Mr. Brierley received his ministerial train- 
ing at New College, London, and entered 
the Congregational ministry in 1870 as the 
pastor of the church at Torrington. Sub- 
sequent settlements at Leytonstone and 
Balham proved his power, and drew large 
congregations. His gifts of speech were 


great: he talked exactly as he wrote, and his 


wonderful and easy memory enabled him to 
dispense with manuscript in the pulpit. A 
serious failure in health compelled him most 
reluctantly to renounce the pulpit for the 
pen, but the gain to influence and power by 
the exchange was great. He now addressed 
every week tens of thousands where before 
he addressed hundreds, and his writings 
carried his message far and wide. He was 
an omnivorous reader, and appeared to forget 
nothing that had once come under his eye. 
His quotations from all likely and unlikely 
sources, always apt and telling, were a strik- 
ing feature of his essays. What Thackeray 
said of Macaulay might with slight alterations 
be said of “J. B.”: “Take at hazard any 

two or three pages, and, glimmering below the _ 
stream of the argument, as it were, you, an 


‘average reader, see one, two, three, a half- 


score of allusions to other writers, characters, 
literature, poetry, philosophy, with which 
you may or may not be acquainted. Your 
neighbor who has his stock of reading 
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stored away in his mind shall detect more 
points, allusions, happy touches, indicating 
not only the prodigious memory of the 
writer, but his appreciation of the unities 
in widely divergent minds.”” He laid under 
contribution not only the fathers and the 
great classical authors, but a crowd of French, 
Italian, and German writers, many of whose 
names were quite unknown to his ministerial 
brethren. 

Like R. L. Stevenson and J. R. Green, 
he scarcely knew what a day’s good health 
meant. Yet, like them, he kept a cheerful 
outlook on life, scorning to whine of his ills 
and pains, whether in public or private. Per- 
haps his greatest tribute is the gratitude 
of thousands of doubters and tremblers, for 
whom he made religion once again a reason- 
able thing and a thing of infinite joy and 
hope and peace.—J. W., in the London In- 
quirer. 


Noble Enjoyment in Modern Cities. 


BY REY. GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


The primary problem of men is that of 
existence. ‘They must first learn to protect 
themselves from enemies, to wrest from 
nature the necessities of life, and establish a 
social order. When this has been achieved 
and leisure becomes possible, a new problem 
arises; namely, as to the character of the 
activities which shall fill the waking hours 
not devoted to toil. With the shortening of 
the work day and the rise in wages, this 
problem is becoming acute. ‘The first 
result was not encouraging: witness the 
hoodlumism and rioting on Hallowe’en and 
New Year’s Eve and the barbaric noise of 
the Fourth of July. Some have been dis- 
heartened at this when they have compared it 
with the noble dramatic entertainments and 
splendid public processions of the ancient 
Greeks, for whom leisure meant beautiful 
enjoyment. 

But a better day is dawning, and the dis- 
couraged may take heart. The great cities 
are already in the way of solving the problem. 
St. Louis, for instance, is planning a Pageant 
and Masque, which will be a ‘“‘renaissance 
of joy in the life work and leisure of every 


man, woman, and child” in the city. Six 


or seven thotisand people will take part. 
-The Pageant will be written and staged by 
Thomas Wood Stevens; the Masque, by 
Perey Mackaye, with the assistance of Joseph 
Lindon Smith; while the music will be written 
by Frederick S. Converse. In the Pageant 
there will be a representation of the histori- 
cal life of St. Louis. The vanished races 
of mound builders, Spanish gold seekers, 
French explorers, missionaries and colonists, 
American fur traders, trappers, river-men 
and soldiers, will pass in procession before 
the spectators on Art Hill. This visualiza- 
tion of the past, of the evolution of a great 
city from a frontier village, ought to deepen 
the local loyalty and pride of our people, and 
give this generation a sense that it is part of 
a historical life. 

“When the Pageant is done, the poet of 
the Masque will take these forces, clothe 
them in immortal symbols, and interpret 


their larger meanings,” relating this local life 


the larger national and world life. He 
seek to “‘remove the audience in imagina- 


oe 


tion from its hilltop toa viewpoint of even 
larger vantage,—let us say to the bird’s-eye 
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view of the horizon’s rim.”” The months of 
preparation, of co-operation necessary to 
make the great idea a success, should be 
valuable in binding our citizens together. 
The key-note is, “If we play together, we 
shall work together.’’ 

This enterprise, regarded as a sign of the 
times, a prophecy of the future, ought to 
fill us with hope. The success of one city 
may be to other cities a revelation, the first 
beginning of a movement destined to trans- 
form their civic life, substituting beauty for 
barbarism and beautiful enjoyment for aim- 
less and dangerous rioting and repulsive 
waste. 


Oriental Notes and News. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


I wonder how many readers of these notes 
are aware that the largest social service club 
in the liberal Christian fellowship, if not in 
the religious world, is the Friendly Society 
connected with the Japanese Unitarian 
church in Tokio. It counts over twenty- 
six hundred members, nearly all of whom 
are recruited from the artisan classes, which 
to the number of hundreds of thousands 
reside in the districts surrounding Unity 
Hall, the official headquarters of the Club 
and missionary centre of the Unitarian move- 
ment in Japan. The founder and _ presi- 
dent of the movement, Mr. Suzuki, is an 
earnest, consecrated spirit, inspired by 
liberal Christian ideas and of remarkable 
organizing ability. He is nobly sustained 
by a group of university professors and by 
members of the ‘‘Church of the One God,” 
as well as of the society itself. The words 
‘social service’? must be understood in a 
large and inclusive sense proportioned to 
the local demand and need. Thus at the 
seventeenth monthly meeting of the society, 
held on the 3d of February at 6.30 p.m. at 
Unity Hall, the programme informs us that 
there was an address by Mr. Okamura of 
the committee; a report of the society’s 
activities and aims by Mr. Ito; remarks 
by the president, Mr. Suzuki; a lecture, 
“Common Morality,” by Mr. Munesue of 
the Post-office Federation; a story-telling 
interlude by Rev. Mr. Murayama, the 
theme being drawn from Victor Hugo’s 
“Tes Miserables’; and short speeches by 
members of the club. 

What were called propagation meetings 
were held on the evenings of February 6, 7, 
and 8. The programmes included such 
themes as “Prof. Eucken’s Presentation of 
Christianity,” by S. Nukaga; ‘‘The Gospel 
of Power,” by Rev. D. Ebina, the liberal 
independent Congregational preacher of 
Tokio; ‘‘The Religion of Life,’’ by Rev. 
S. Uchigasaki, the Unitarian minister; ‘‘ The 
Origin of Religion,” by Prof. R. Minami of 
the Unitarian Mission; and address by a 
Japanese colonel of the Salvation Army; 
“Eternal Seekers for the Truth,” by Rev. 
Mr. Uchigasaki; ‘‘The Power of Woman,” 
by Prof. J. Nitobe, the eminent educator; 
“‘Man’s Chastity,’ by Mrs. K. Yajina; 
“The Democratic Tendency of Religion,” 
by Prof. Abe, president of the Unitarian 
Association, ete. 

The club publishes a handsome illus- 
trated newspaper, the Yuai Shimpo, with 
articles and news likely to appeal to the 
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earnest action, through its committee, for 
the abolition of the geisha and lower forms 
of vice. It maintains classes, lecture 
courses, and open discussions on topics of 
current interest. What liberal church in the 
United States or England can make an equal 
showing? 

The Rikugo Jasshi, or Comos, is the title 
of the monthly theological and general re- 
view published by the Japanese Unitarian As- 
sociation. ‘This review, handsomely printed 
and ably edited, has recently doubled its 
size and its subscription list, and aspires 
to be the most excellent review of its kind 
in Japan. The February number (No. 397) 
contains 136 pages. Among its articles are: 
“Prof. Ernst Troeltsch and his Philosophy 
of Religion,” ‘The World of Creation,” 
“Longing and Prayer,” ‘‘The Fundamental 
Life,” ‘‘Calamities and Human Life,” ‘‘The 
Poems of Rabindranath Tagore,” ‘‘A Visit 
to the Slums in Tokio,” a short story, sev- 
eral poems, ‘‘Topics of To-day,” Books of 
the Month, Unity Hall Reports, etc. 

Japanese admirers of Prof. Eucken have 
raised 10,000 yen ($5,000) to arrange for a 
course of lectures in Tokio by that eminent 
thinker. It is hoped he may accept. Prof. 
Minami of the Unitarian Mission, and chief 
editor of its Review, who studied at German 
universities, has been active in this move- 
ment. This is another testimony to the 
remarkable intellectual activity of this re- 
markable people, and to the intensity of 
their desire for a new world philosophy, 
which shall replace the crumbling world 
systems of thought and faith in which they 
have been reared. We trust Prof. Eucken 
will accept the invitation. In this con- 
nection we may state that Prof. Eucken is 
soon to visit London to give a series of lect- 
ures. He will be entertained at a public 
dinner by his friends and admirers in that 
city on May 28. 

The deep religiousness of our Hindu 
Brahmo (Theistic) friends is manifested by 
the frequency and fervor of their worship, 
which can teach us many lessons in the ex- 
pression and development of the divine life 
within the soul. Their meetings for prayer 
and religious conference on high themes of 
the spiritual life are many, fervent, and pro- 
tracted, and shame our comparative cold- 
ness of faith and laxity of worship. Once 
a year the Maghotsav, an anniversary festi- 
val of their Somaj, is observed with impres- 
siveness and devotion. The eighty-fourth 
anniversary of the Sadharan Somaj began 
this year on the 17th of January and lasted 
till the 1st of February, with morning and 
evening services, prayers, the singing of 
hymns, sermons, and addresses by their 
leading members; for the Brahmo Somaj, 
like our Society of Friends, has no regular 
and paid ministry, but depends on the vol- 
untary services of its laymen, in which lie 
at once its strength and its weakness. It 
would certainly seem to promote the spirit- 
ual ardor of their meetings. On the Sun- 
days of the festival three services are 
held, that of the afternoon being devoted 
to the working-people. The annual meet- 
ings of their various societies—missionary, 
women’s, theological, philanthropic, Sunday, 
school, social, ete——do not, as with us, 
constitute the main feature of their anni- 
versaries, but are interspersed throughout 
the many gatherings for devout meditation 


working-people. Recently the club took | and prayer which the festival affords. 
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The New Dispensation, the Adi and Arya 
Brahmos, in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and other centres are equally ardent in their 
observance of their many and protracted 
festivals. The government of India has 
met the religious requirements of their the- 
istic employees in a sympathetic spirit, 
arranging the public business in such a way 
as to permit their civil servants to attend at 
least the more important of these festivals. 

Our Brahmo and Mahometan friends in 
India may be in some danger of excess in 
their devotions, and a consequent weaken- 
ing of practical efforts for their own personal 
and the larger social welfare; but this will 
not excuse that deficiency of spiritual fervor 
and indifference to the exercise of individual 
and social worship which is one of the most 
serious drawbacks of liberal Christianity. 
Here, then, is where the Hindu and the 
Christian, the East and the West, can learn 
from and help each other. The mysticism 
of the Orient and the practical power of the 
Occident must supplement and reinforce 
each other, until both unitedly shall produce 
what Carlyle in his essay on Cromwell calls 
the greatest of forces, the practical mystic, 
the type best fitted to rule and regenerate 
the earth. Of all forms of Christianity, 
however, Unitarianism seems best adapted 
to initiate such a task. It cherishes the 
present life, with its immediate needs and 
vast resources and possibilities. In its 
loyalty to the higher reason it should appeal, 
as no other form of Christianity, to the 
rational, ethical mind of China and Japan. 
It is also essentially a mystical faith, whose 
deepest source of power is the divine life in 
the soulof man. ‘his spiritual form of piety 
has already, in our short history, flowered in 
the transcendental philosophy, the pro- 
foundly religious lives and utterances of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, and Martineau, 
and in the devout and lyrical hymnology of 
Longfellow, Johnson, Sarah Flower Adams, 
Gannett, and Hosmer, than which no more 
mystic and fervid expressions of faith have 
been witnessed by our generation. It is this 
which is the warrant for the increasing inter- 
est our Unitarian fellowship is taking in the 
present rise of Oriental nations in social and 
religious values. For our own sake, for 
their sake, for the sake of mankind and the 
world that is to be, we must heed this call 
for testimony and service, and in giving 
them our best reap the richest reward our- 
selves, and fulfil in our experience the word 
of the Master, ‘‘He who loseth his life shall 
save it.” 

Rey. Clay MacCauley presided over the 
recent annual meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan in Tokio. His new book, ‘‘The 
Faith of the Incarnation,’”” may be reckoned 
one of the most scholarly products of the 
Christian missionary movement in the East. 
Reverent, loyal to the faith of Jesus as 
revealed by the New Testament when read 
in the light of the higher criticism and the 
scientific study of religions, logical and rec- 
onciling, this is a work which our denomi- 
nation may well be proud of, and which 
should be read by all our ministers. It may 
be obtained at the Unitarian Book Room at 
No. 25 Beacon Street. 

Our German Free Protestant friends, who 
sustain liberal Christian missions in Japan 
and China which have anticipated by a 
quarter of a century the advanced methods 
and aims recommended by the late Edin- 
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burgh Conference on Missions, have just 
dedicated with interesting ceremonies a Stu- 
dent Home in the heart of the University 
Quarter of ‘Tokio. The American Uni- 
versalists, who spend twice as much on their 
mission as we Unitarians expend on ours, 
have also dedicated a fine new building for 
a similar purpose. We are being out- 
stripped by our fellow-liberals in this promis- 
ing field of service. The money for a second 
church or meeting-place of our Japanese 
Unitarian sympathizers has indeed been 
voted by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, but complications have arisen which 
delay the matter. It is to be erected in the 
heart of the University Quarter, with its 
20,000 students, 4,000 of them women. A 
feature of our present services in Unity Hall, 
Tokio, is the recently awakened interest of 
girl students in them. Quite a large num- 
ber of the latter attend, most of whom have 
to travel or walk five miles to reach the hall. 

The learned Prof. Dr. Brajendanath Seal, 
appointed King George lecturer of Com- 
parative Philosophy, began his course in 
Calcutta before a crowded auditorium with 
a lecture on ‘“‘Hindu Ideals,” an endeavor 
to give a philosophic survey of Indian civili- 
zation, and to contribute towards the re- 
construction of Hindu life and nationality. 

The Maharaja of Koochbehar has been 
invited to be patron, and Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore president of the All-India Theistic 
Congress. 

An Egyptian paper states that more and 
more colonies are being founded on the banks 
of the Red Sea, the Gulf of Suez, and on Mt. 
Sinai. The rich deposits of minerals, mag- 
nesia, and petroleum attract them. The 
organization of a “Mount Sinai Mining 
Company” is announced. ’ 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland is on his way to 
England, via Naples and Paris, and hopes 
to return to this country in late March. 


Temperance Education Posters. 


Thanks to the good publicity given to that 
movement of the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties, “Alcohol Education through Posters,” 
by Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, through your 
columns, many Unitarians have written for 
information. Lately the calls have become 
much more frequent because the churches 


want these posters for No-license campaigns.. 


May I say here, our posters are too general 
to be used in that way. They do not focus 
on “Vote No.” We stand for long range 
education, working towards no specific legisla- 
tion, but seeking to change the attitude of 
men towards alcohol. 

Unceasing alcohol education in Germany is 
almost steadily reducing the consumption. 
Unceasing education can do it here, and what 
we want is to get a system of alcohol education 
boards established through this State (42 x 
29 inches), carrying our posters (posters 
passed on by careful physicians); and we do 
not want these posters changed oftener than 
three months, because the effect of these 
things is cumulative. The churches want 
to help us, but they have not quite taken in 
that they have just what we need,—superb 
sites. Bulletin Pulpits placed outside and 
carrying our posters would carry the facts in 
time to every man and woman in this State. 

Lowell and Holyoke will place such boards. 
The Woburn Women’s Club is asking the 
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churches there to place them. Fitchburg 
placed small ones, too small for the working- 
men to notice much; and I helieve that, 
when I ask them, they will gladly put out 
larger ones. Hyde Park used them, and 
several Boston churches are ¢arrying them. 
They cost about $3, and the posters 5 cents 
apiece. 

Mrs. Clara B-Beatley is willing to present 
this cause: Prof. Francis G. Peabody is also 
willing to speak. We hope the Unitarian 
churches will give us a chance to establish 
not a No-license campaign, but long range 
education. 

ELIzABETH TILTON, 
Chairman. 


An Appeal to Members of Congress. 


The House Naval Committee has just 
heard the demands of some of our admirals 
for four new fourteen-million-dollar battle- 
ships, instead of one new one, which has been 
the Democratic policy for the last two years. 
Before action is taken, the following con- 
siderations are commended to those who have 
the serious responsibility of disposing of the 
hard-earned taxes of the people and of con- 
serving our resources. 

I. We have never asked any nation to 
arbitrate with us and been refused. 

2. Except for six months’ war with one 
weak European power, a war which we began, 
we have been at peace with the whole world 
outside this continent for one hundred years. 

3. Though for most of our history we had 
a very small navy, we have never been at- 
tacked and have always, as in 1895, main- 
tained the Monroe Doctrine. If we are to 
reason from the known to the unknown, we 
shall keep peace with the greatest naval 
power on earth as we have for the last hun- 
dred years with our northern border line 
unguarded. Not within the lifetime of any 
battleship ordered this year will it be possible 
for the second naval power, hedged in by 
the Russian Bear on one side, resentful 
France and the first naval power on the other, 
to cross the ocean and attack a people which 
has always been its friend. 

4. The only possible danger that one of 
the experts could name was from Japan. 
But Japan knows that, should she attack the 
Philippines, she would commit national 
suicide, as she would need half her force to 
protect her islands and her new possessions 
from her old enemies, Russia and China. 
President Eliot reports that in his trip to the 
Orient he found only one among our military 
and naval men two years ago who was not 
absolutely certain that war with Japan was 
imminent. He himself found not the slightest 
indication of it. He was a statesman and 
they were technicians professionally engaged 
in looking for trouble. 

5. Is not the last man to give impartial 
advice as to our need of guns the man who 
sells them or who might win prestige by 
using them? Can congressmen expect tech- 
nicians to speak as statesmen when the 
problem is not technical, but is one that con- 
cerns economics, politics, history, and psy- 
chology? Are not the military experts simply 
conjuring up remote, theoretical possibilities 
as unlikely to occur as that New York will 


be swept away by a tidal wave? Nations, — 


like men, must prepare to deal with reason- 
able probabilities, not with fantastic possi- 
bilities. 


beat 
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6. In all our foreign wars combined, we 


lost less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets; 
but we are losing forty times that number— 
600,000—eyery year from preventable causes 
over many of which the federal government 
has large control. ‘‘One can never tell what 
the case may be a year hence,” said one of 
the admirals. Alas, we can surely tell that 
a year hence another long roll of victims, 
numbering about as many as perished in 
four years of the Civil War, will have died 
because of our folly in putting our greatest 
defence where it is least needed, leaving our 
greatest needs unremedied. The yearly cost 
of our national Children’s Bureau, which is 
trying to prevent our awful infant mortality, 

; is less than the annual repairs on two torpedo 
boat destroyers. Let us indeéd ‘“‘be pre- 
pared’’; but let us prepare for our certain, 
definite foes and call a halt on the increase of 
defence against the bugaboos conj jured up by 
timid visionaries. 

We women, representing many thousands 
of our silent sisters, appeal to Congress to 
spend the taxes of the people not in increase 
of last year’s naval program, but in saving 
the lives of American citizens from prevent- 
able disease and accidents, so that the time 
may come in which it shall no more be said 
that the safest nation on earth is spending 
two-thirds of all its federal income in paying 
for past war and in preparation for future 
war, while it is far behind other great civilized 
nations in protecting its citizens at home. 

Signed by Mary E. Woolley, Jane Addams, 
Ida M. Tarbell, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
Josephine Preston Peabody Marks, Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Emily G. Balch, Elizabeth 
McCracken, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Mrs. George Winslow 
Perkins, Lucia Ames Mead. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 
Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee has mailed to 
the Unions the customary request for sug- 
gestions as to names for officers and directors, 
and the chairman hopes every union will 
respond by sending in at least one name for 
consideration. The committee this year is 
made up as follows:— 

Chairman, Mr. Fred G. May, Jr., 68 East 
Street, Dorchester; Mr. Harold S. Lyon, 
West Bridgewater; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 
Taunton; Miss Elsa Waldie, Germantown, 
Pa.; and Miss Harriet C. Stimson, Detroit, 
Mich. 

The constitution provides that each local 
society may suggest names for the nomina- 
tions to be made at the annual meeting, for 
the general officers for the ensuing year, by 
sending them to the chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee on or before April 1. 

This is a privilege and duty that every 
branch should be glad to accept and under- 
take. Please talk this matter over at your 
next meeting and let us know your recom- 
mendations. By such means only can the 

_ Nominating Committee present a thoroughly 
representative and democratic list of candi- 
_ dates. The positions to be filled are those 
_ of president, vice-presidents (six or more 
_ representing different sections of the country), 
secretary, treasurer, fifteen directors as 
follows: one each from California, Canada, 
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Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, and eight from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Every State having 100 or more members 
in local unions is entitled to a director. We 
wish to emphasize the importance of this 
matter and urge each delegate to consider it 
seriously and reply by April 1. 

All communications should be addressed 
to 

FREDERICK G. May, Jr., Chairman, 
68 Hast Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


INTEREST IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Several of our young people’s societies 
have already taken up the subject of our 
foreign missionary work; and so far Dr. 
Wendte has received a few contributions 
from our unions towards the Unitarian work 
in Bulgaria, concerning which a general 
appeal was made through the columns of the 
Christian Register and the daily press. It 
may be recalled that Rev. Anton Toplisky 
of Doubnitza, Bulgaria, is living in the 
Macedonian borderland and is doing a 
wonderful work for Unitarianism in that 
region, a Bulgarian Unitarian Association 
having been formed and much _ interest 
awakened in our liberal Christianity. 


Boston FEDERATION PLAY. 


Do not forget that the initial performances 
of the three-act comedy, ‘‘The Colonel’s 
Maid,” will be given by Boston Federation 
artists on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, March 11 and 12, in the Parish House 
of the Meeting-house Hill Church, Dorches- 
ter. Tickets, at 50 cents each, may be 
obtained at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or from federation members. 


SoutH MimppLesex FEDERATION. 
The mid-winter meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation is scheduled to take 
place at Watertown, Mass., on Friday even- 
ing, March 6. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, vesper 
services will be held every Sunday afternoon 
during Lent at 4.30. ‘There will be a special 
musical programme, with a short address by 
the minister, Rev. Sheed Anderson. All are 
cordially invited. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
March 9, at 11 aM. Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy, Ph.D., of Waltham will preside. 
Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem will 
speak on ‘‘The Growth of Our Unitarian 
Churches.” Discussion open to all. 


A yesper service will be held at the First 
Parish Church in Dorchester, next Sunday, 
March 8, 1914, at four o’clock. Rev. Roger 
S. Forbes, minister of the church, will give a 
short talk on “The Constant Incarnation.” 
Following the service there will be a social 
meeting in the vestry to which all are cor- 
dially invited. 


Dr. Felfkar M. Gunn, editor of The Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, will speak on 
‘Community Problems of the Public Health 
Authorities,” at the public meeting of the 
Social Service Council of Unitarian Women, 
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Monday, March 9, 1914, at 10.30 A.M., in 
the vestry of Arlington Street Church. All 
interested are welcome. 


Meetings. 


THE FLUSHING BRANCH ALLIANCE.—On 
February 19 a delightful luncheon was given 
to Alliance officers and triends, by Miss 
Ida Slade, president of the Flushing Branch, 
at her home. A warm reception awaited 
those who had journeyed through the snow- 
piled streets of Manhattan over the icy 
roadways. Among those present were: Miss 
Anna H. Bancroft, president of the Alliance; 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. W. L. Voight, vice-president; Middle 
States, Mrs. William B. Donnell, president, 
New York League; Mrs. H. S. Griffin, 
newly elected president of the Lenox Avenue 
Branch; Miss lfmma C. Low, Rey. William L. 
Sullivan, Rev. and Mrs. James H. Ecob, and 
Rey. John H. Lathrop. After luncheon the 
company proceeded to the Friends’ Meeting- 
house, a quaint old building full of historic 
interest, where the meeting was called to 
order by Miss Slade. Miss Bancroft gave 
a graceful word of greeting, after which Rev. 
William I. Sullivan spoke on “Society and 
the Individual, a Problem of Democracy.” 
He touched upon the conditions that made 
for, and against, the domination by the group 
or the individual, from the tribal days down 
to the time of legislative representation and 
the modern boss. He emphasized the need 
of instruction in justice and patriotism,—a 
deepening of the spiritual life,—and urged 
the support of whatever would uplift “from 
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the savage to the star.”’ Insumming up, he 
said, ‘‘We must socialize our sympathy, and 
power must be individualized.” Other 
speakers were: Rev. John H. Lathrop, Rev. 
James H. Ecob, Mr. Lindsay, Mrs. William 
B. Donnell, Mrs. R. H. Davis, and Mr. 
Walter U. Lawson. . 


Churches. 


Norta Easton. Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rev. W. L. Chaffin: On Jan. 1, 1868, the 
present senior pastor was-settled here and 
has just closed the forty-sixth year of his 
pastorate. In 1905 Rev. Abram Wyman 
was chosen as junior pastor, Mr. Chaffin 
being made senior pastor. What is most 
important to note in the events of the past 
year is the resignation of Mr. Wyman, which 
was caused by his declining health. His 
faithful ministry of eight years here has 
made his resignation a great sorrow to his 
many friends, not only of this church, but 


of many others. He has the earnest sympathy- 


and the sincere hope of many that he may 
soon regain his health so as to be able to 
take tp again the ministry. The church’s 
contribution to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for founding new churches and 
helping weak ones, and missionary work in 
general, was, for 1913, $627. The Metho- 
dist and Baptist societies united with the 
church in a Thanksgiving service conducted 
by the ministers of the three churches, except- 
ing Mr. Wyman, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong of the Baptist 
church. Reports of the various committees 
show activity and interest. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. John H. Dietrich: The church here 
began a successiul year January 1. The an- 
nual dinner and meeting attracted more than 
could be comfortably served in the church 
dining-room. The meeting was marked by 
great interest and good speeches, and was 
pronounced the best ever by those who 
have been members since the founding of 
the church. The reports of the various or- 
ganizations showed progress. The church 
treasurer reported a comfortable balance. 
Mr. Dietrich was engaged for another year 
with an increase of salary. Mr. Dietrich is 
giving a series of talks on Tuesday evenings 
on the general subject, “The Lite of Jesus,” 
which is attracting much attention. The 
first two taxed the capacity of the church, 
after many had been turned away. The 
third was given in a down-town hall, and all 
available standing room was taken, the 
audience numbering about eight hundred. 
The Women’s Alliance gave its usual Christ- 
mas Bazaar in December, which netted about 
$250. It requires chairs in the aisles of the 
church to seat the audience every Sunday 
morning. 

WeEstsorO, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. C. E. Tomlin. On 
Tuesday, February 17, at 7 p.m., the Unity 
Circle, composed of the unmarried ladies of 
the church, served a supper and gave a brief 
entertainment to the men of our society. 
Forty men responded to the invitations 
sent them. More would have been present, 
but the unpassable condition of the roads 
after the severe snowstorm prevented their 
coming. After a bounteous supper and a 
few selections of music Miss Bertha Jackson, 
president of the Unity Circle, in a brief 


.| men. 
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address, informed the men regarding the 
object of the gathering; that it was to en- 
courage the men in the formation of a club. 
The meeting was then turned over to Rev. 
C. E. Tomlin, the minister, who, after a few 
remarks, introduced as the speaker of the 
evening Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, field agent 
of the National League of Unitarian Lay- 
Mr. Nobbs captured his audience 
and held their attention to the end of his 
talk. The address was vigorous, impressive, 
and convincing. He was obliged to leave 
immediately after his address. The men, 
however, remained, and voted unanimously 
to at once proceed to the organization of a 
club. The following officers were elected: 
Judge William E. Fowler, president; Louis 
E. Jackson, vice-president; Lawrence F. 
Fales, secretary; John L. Brigham, treasurer. 
Judge Fowler then occupied the chair, and 
a committee was appointed to draw up a 
constitution. Twenty of the men present 
signed their names as members of the new 
organization, and several others made known 
their intention of joining later. Mr. Tomlin 
began his ministry here last September, and 
in November he began a series of vesper 
services. The attendance at the vesper 
services in November was 110. An illus- 
trated address, subject, ‘“The Making of a 
Criminal and the Making of a Man,’ was 
given by the minister. The attendance at 
these services has increased each month, and 
on the evening of Sunday, February 22, 
reached the 350 mark. ‘The choral work at 
this service was performed by a chorus 
of thirty voices and an orchestra of fifteen 
pieces. The Alliance- Branch has now a 
membership of seventy members, and the 
aim of the society is to have every member 
of the church in the Alliance. The Sunday- 
school is also a vigorous and growing organ- 
ization. It has a membership of seventy- 
three scholars. Great credit for the interest 
in this department of the work is due to the 
superintendent, Mrs. Mabel Thompson, and 
her efficient corps of teachers. The annual 
parish meeting was held Tuesday evening, 
March 3, and the ladies of the church 
served supper. 


gift of a lot on which a chapel will be con- 
structed this spring. Friends near and far 
have been generous in assisting toward the 
success of this work. Over a _ thousand 
books have been received to form the nucleus 
of a free library; a beautiful organ was also 
a gift; and several hundred dollars have been 
received toward the building fund. There 
are a great many children in the community 
who attend the Sunday-school with interest 
and enthusiasm. Jast Christmas a tree, 
an entertainment, and suitable gifts were 
provided for about forty children. The 
success of this movement is due, almost 
wholly, to the untiring and self-sacrificing 
efforts of Mr. Thompson, who has won the 
love and esteem of the whole neighborhood. 


Vice-Presidents of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


In the issue of February 26, in the excel- 
lent notice about Mrs. Sarah FE. Hooper, 
were used the following words: ‘“‘She was a 
director and first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and the only 
woman eyer to fill that office.’ To guard 
against any misunderstanding, may I not 
call the attention of your readers to the fact 
that, while it is true that Mrs. Hooper prob- 
ably was the only woman vice-president who 
actually presided at a meeting of the board, 
it is not true that she has been the only 
woman who held the office of vice-president. 
On the present board the names of Miss 
Emma C. Low and Mrs. John W. Loud 
appear. I am prompted to make this com- 
munication since already the impression has 
been made that Mrs. Hooper was the only 
woman in the list of vice-presidents. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


The Work at Swansboro, N.C. 


The Emmerton Industrial School opened 
last October under very favorable conditions, 
with Miss Mary A. Forness of Peabody, 
Mass., and Miss M. E. Pratt, of North 
Middlesex, Mdss., as teachers. The largest 
number of students enrolled was seventy- 
eight, and the average attendance for a large 
part of the time has been sixty. 


Winnisguam, N.H.—Independent Relig- 
ious Society, Rev. George IL. Thompson: 
This is a fine example of church organization 
in a small rural community. Winnisquam 
is not a town, but a small railroad station on 
the White Mountain Division of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, just a hundred miles from 
Boston. From this centre radiate four roads 
which lead to four towns; namely, Laconia, 
Belmont, Tilton, and Sanbornton. |All these 
towns are well provided with churches; the 
nearest, however, to Winnisquam is three 
miles. It was Rev. George L. Thompson, 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Laconia, 
who discovered the need of a place of wor- 
ship for the people of Winnisquam, who are 
mostly thrifty farmers and with their families 
number about three hundred in all. The 
work was started about two years ago. *One 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and homelike. Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, J. H. Ambrose, roo 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 

Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 


: . | mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 
neighbor gave the use of a summer cottage; | “Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
another loaned an organ; another contrib- | only method employed. Each woman as an indi- 
uted fuel; others provided chairs, etc. At vidual and assisted accomding to her needs, Bia: kate Rams 


especially successful in helping the unmarried. 
Preswent, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TreasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 

Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
AGENT, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 


Fer further information 
» ot Mt. Vernon Street, 


the first service about fifty attended. The 
attendance has been a little less than that 
for the past two years. About a year and a 
half ago a charter was secured and a regular 
society formed. The work is now self-sup- 


porting, and the society has received the oo - 
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In addition to the literary work of the day 
school, the teachers have had a night school 
for boys who could not attend during the 
day, a sewing class for girls,—and this class 
was attended by some of the pupils from 
the graded school,—a crochet class for the 
women of the village, a class in drawing, 
a class in stenography, and a boys’ club. 
The carpentry class is under the management 
of a skilled workman. 

These varied activities would indicate 
that the teachers have been kept quite busy. 
In addition to the above work, they have 
visited the homes of the children in times of 
sickness, and it is easy to believe that their 
visiting was a help to the children and the 
mothers. 

The value of the teachers’ work is to be 
seen in more things than their success in 
teaching text-books. There is a constant 
need and a constant opportunity of awaken- 
ing the best ideals of human nature. In an 
indirect and inoffensive way thrift can be 
encouraged, and saving for the future and 
old age and the beautifying of the home. 

Last November, when the governor of 
North Carolina made a proclamation, desig- 
nating two days as “good road”’ days, and 
called upon the people to quit their daily 
occupation and work the roads and streets, 
the people of Swansboro were persuaded to 
take part in this good work. The leader- 
ship in this good movement was turned over 
to Mr. Robinson, our minister at Swansboro. 
The teachers and some of the pupils of the 
Emmerton school shouldered their hoes and 
takes and did yeoman’s service. The ex- 
ample was good. Some of the women of the 
village fell in line, and the beginning of 
better things to come has been made. The 
“ice has been broken,” and it will be easier 
hereafter to do such things. and more-things. 

More ground is needed for the Emmerton 
school. If the minister who lives in Salem 
Cottage, which is on the campus of the 
Emmerton School, had a plot of ground big 
enough for a good-sized garden, he could make 
it a help to the people by showing what a fine 
variety of vegetables could be raised the year 
round. Furthermore, additional ground is 
needed to prevent the crowding of. the Em- 
merton School. It would be a great mis- 
fortune. if outhouses of various character 
should be permitted to be built near the 
school buildings. When the lots are sold 
off, which will perhaps be done very soon, we 
hope to be able to buy more land. If any 
one interested in the Emmerton School can 
help in this worthy enterprise, he might 
correspond with Mrs. A. A. Peterson of 
Watha, N.C. Two rooms have been added 
recently to Salem Cottage, and they are 
a great blessing to the teachers and the 
minister. The Bear Creek church has been 
painted and all bills paid. A new roof is 
needed for this church, which they hope to be 
able to put on in the near future. Through 
the patient and earnest work of Miss L. O. 
Fessenden of Philadelphia, money has been 
secured with which to erect a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Claude B. 
Frazelle, who was for a number of years a 
faithful and loyal member of the Swansboro 
Unitarian church. 
tablet in memory of Miss French has 
received, and will be placed in the 
Initarian church. The life and teachings 
‘Miss French will abide with the people here 
years to come. The people appreciated 
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her as a strong character, a good teacher, a 
good friend. The Emmerton. School and 
other such schools in the South will always be 
a help to the people because ‘‘such as these 
have lived and died.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already ACWMOWICUREOS hase woos Ses oe ses ole ® $12,061.44 


Feb. 2. Society in Portland, Ore.............. 250.45 
2. Society i in East Lexington, Mass... 10.00 
2. Society in Manchester, Mass.......... 10.00 
3. A. D. Griffith Gouldbusk, Tex.. 1.00 
4. Society in Sudbury, Mass... . 10,00 
4. H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Masai, chat 5-00 
5. Meadville Theological School, “Tncome 

of Brookes Fund................... 1,000.00 
Ghol\ VSG Cone San ehohe sea eee ee eee 1.00 
7. Society in Hudson, Mass............. 61.75 
9. Peg School, Exeter, la Bae aa 5.00 
Oe eb eerie aie ciloion uate clse vive « 2.00 
It Society i in'Canton, Mass............. 50.00 
12. “Interested Friend”............... 5.00 
12. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Cortland, N.Y., 
additional. 50.00 
12 i 1.00 
zi A 1.00 
13. Holland Church, Grand meets, Mich, 10.00 
14. Society in Hood River, Metical IC.19 
16. Society in Orlando, Fila. 10,00 
18. Miss Sarah E. Hearsey, Dorchester, 
VEGSSUMEMISRIAT SS SisfoiSis co a alse vie ees 50.00 
Io. Society i in Norwell, Mass............. 25.00 
21. Society in Beverly, BVEASSES Tee) iS os 100.00 
24. First Church in Salem, Mass.......... 221.00 
28. Society in Greenfield, Massivfc2es.. 50.00 
28. Associate Members.................+ 23.08 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
2. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PAUIEESCHNER I ane Ucn vole See eed 10.00 
13. Sunday School, Orlando, Fla.. 2.00 
IQ. geese School, First Parish, Portland, 
MEI Perdis te ales cee dee 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
2. Sunday School, Kingston, Mass....... 10.00 
7. ieee Religious Society of Newton, 
WR Seen ics coe cieeke ere 20.74 
9. New “Nowth Sunday School, Hingham, 
NO GSSE CA eee 10.00 
9. Sunday School, Taunton, Mass.. 30.00 
16. New Bedford, Mass., Branch Women’s 
PAMOCE Ne ents sales cs eccriecs eee 10.00 
18. First Icelandic Church. Winnipeg, 
TAINS ANp eG asclels satis desis dees’ 25.00 
19. Rev. aad Mrs. George D. “ood 5.00 
Boston, Mass.. A 
24. Sunday School, Ayer, “Mass... Ji See 2.00 
THE DAYTON, OHIO, CHURCH BUILDING. 
21. Society in Toledo, Ohio............. 250.00 
i sve 417.05 


Henry M. Wiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The second hour of those devoted to 
addresses by parish assistants was occupied 
by Miss Esther K. Davis and Miss Ruth 
Lawrence on Wednesday, the 25th. Miss 
Davis, a recent graduate, described her work 
as minister’s secretary or assistant. In such 
a position where only part-time work is re- 
quired there is possible special study, a Sun- 
day-school class, and other regular work. 
These combined duties contribute to per- 
sonal development, power to study, spiritual 
growth, and a broader point of view. 

Miss Lawrence, while not a graduate of the 
school, is interested in its students as a group 
of the larger body of Unitarian young women 
whom she is helping in various ways. In 
describing her work with students in Boston, 
there was shown a development and growth 
which may justify an organized effort in the 
future. Numberless calls and conferences, 


letters and other means, have helped the | 


worker to get in touch with young women 
who are studying, and to aid them in locat- 
ing in suitable boarding places or in remov- 
ing from one place to another, or in other ways 
that are helpful to persons away from their 
homes, 
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Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
board of directors of the school, was the 
speaker on the 27th in the course of lectures 
on Denominational Agencies. In describ- 
ing the American Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Eliot sketched the history of its formation 
briefly, and paid tribute to the younger men 
who, in 1825, saw that the time and opportu- 
nity was at hand for doing things together, 
and so helped form the organization. The 
work of the different departments was briefly 
explained and the growth and influence of 
various missionary movements traced. 

In closing the address, Mr. Eliot showed 
that the forces of the business man and 
spiritual leader were necessary in the heads 
of the various departments, and that deepen- 
ing and strengthening the spiritual life is the 
greatest happiness of them all. 


The earliest known lens is one made of 
rock crystal, unearthed by Layard at Nine- 
veh. This lens, the age of which is to be 
measured by thousands of years, now lies 
in the British Museum, with its surface as 
bright as when it left the maker’s hands. 
By the side of it are very recent specimens 
of lenses which have been ruined by expo- 
sure to London fog and smoke. 


During a heavy storm, one night last 
September, an immense number of migratory 
birds, mostly swallows, were going South 
across the Alps and became exhausted about 
the hospice of St. Bernard, being unable 
to fly against a violent bead wind. They 
must have perished but for the action of the 
monks, who opened all the doors and windows 
and illuminated the hospice, attracting the 
birds, who flew inside. 


Veuve Chaffard 


Pure Olive Oil 


Bottled in France 
in honest bottles. 


bot. doz. case. 

Full Quart Bottles . . . $1.00 $11.00 $11.00 
Full’ Pint Bottles..°.-: < .60" ~ 650r 36:50 
Full 4% Pint Bottles... 35 4.00 7.50 
a Set each. case. 

Red Label, gallon tins .... $3.00 $34.00 
Blue Label, gallon tins. ... 2.40 27.00 


S. &. P. Italian Olive Oil 


bot. doz. case. 

8. S. P., bottles . $0.65 $7.50 $7.50 
§. 8. P., % bottles .. .88 4.25 8.00 
§. 8. P., 4 bottles .. .25 2.75 5.26 
S. S. P., Pyramids... .35 4.00 9.00 
each. 

1% gallon cans. . $0.85 

S. S. P. % lies cans.. 1,45 
Creme 1 gallon cans. . 2.70 
delaCreme | ¢ gallon cans. . 15.00 


S. S. PIERCE Co. 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts. | 
Copley Square f Boston 


COOLIDGE CORNER, BROOKLINE 
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Pleasantries. 


“7 am afraid,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that I’m not very well versified in the dog- 
gerels of your church.” 


Miss Sanborn’s cook, hearing of the im- 
mense grain bills, advised, “If I were you, 
miss, I wouldn’t keep any cows this winter, 
except the horse.” 


A Long-felt Want.—‘Why do you rec- 
ommend this collar button so highly?” 
“We throw in with it a bureau that sits flat 
on the floor.”—Chicago Record. 


“What kind of oil, Pat, do you suppose 
they use to produce that color?’’ asked the 
citizen as a freight train went by showing 
a green lantern. ‘‘Sure, I should say some 
of the Imerald Isle, sir.”— Yonkers Statesman. 


Little Mary wrote a composition on ‘‘The 
Cow.” It was brief: ‘‘The cow is a very 
useful animal.’’ Her mother requested her 
to read it to the minister, which she did, 
amending it thus to suit the occasion: ‘‘The 
cow is the most useful animal, except re- 
ligion.”—Working Woman’s Journal. 


A friend of ours came down from Vermont 
to hear a philosophical lecture by Prof. 
Royce. I asked her how she liked it, and 
she replied: ‘‘Oh, I liked it all right; but 
the idea that a man could stand up and call 
that philosophy! Why, it was only down- 
right Unitarianism, just such as we have in 
Vermont.” 


An unfinished Poster.—An artist relates 
that one day he was standing in front of a 
huge poster which represented a well-known 
actor in the character of Henry V. Two 
men strolled by and stopped to look at it. 
Finally, one of the men turned to his com- 
panion with a look of disgust, and asked 
impatiently, ‘Henry V.—what?”’ 


The late Bishop Mandell Creighton was 
asked if he could state the difference be- 
tween an Oxford man and a Cambridge 
man. ‘The bishop was at that time a pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, and he replied, ‘“‘An 
Oxford man looks as if the world belonged 
to him, a Cambridge man as if he didn’t 
care to whom the world belonged.” Might 
this story be applied to Yale and Harvard? 


England’s heir-apparent was riding on a 
London ’bus incog., and asked the driver 
his reason for exclaiming, 
whipped up one of the horses, ““Come up, 
your Royal Highness, will you?” ‘‘Why 
do you call him Royal Highness?’’ asked 
the duke. ‘Well, sir,’’ he replied civilly, 
“cause he’s so ’orty and lazy and good-for- 
nothing—see!’”’ His real royal highness 
did not pursue the subject. 


When Mr, Gladstone was travelling once, 
he purchased a beautiful bunch of grapes. 
At the custom-house the officer refused to 
let the grapes pass, saying that they were 
dutiable. Gladstone refused to pay the 
duty, whereupon the custom-house officer 
insisted. Gladstone took them out of the 
basket and ate every one of them. ‘‘Now 
stop me!”’ said the “Grand Old Man,” tri- 
umphantly, as he took his seat in the train 
bound for Brussels. 


Senator Vance was one of a large family of 
boys. Their mother hoped that at least one 
would have been a good Presbyterian minis- 
ter, but they slipped through her hands. 
Zebulon was the youngest; and all her hopes 
centred in him, until he said, ‘Mother, I am 
sorry, but I cannot become a minister.’ 
“Why not? What is the reason?” He 
answered, “I am not good enough to be a 
minister.’’ She was: sorely troubled, but at 
last faltered out, “Zeb, don’t you think you 
are good enough to be a Unitarian minister?” 
—Pacific Unitarian, 


whenever he 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. SterHEnson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OR ** THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, a4 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice’’ has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
ducton is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked 1 compa of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out' work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of bi tees 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


tunes, 
special 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1914-15 two Resident (Williams) Fellowships 
of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry. 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced theo- 
logical work of a high order, Applications, accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work, must be made before 
April 15, 1914, on special blanks, to be obtained of the dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MecDuffie (Radcliffe) 


of 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & €0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. 


For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves. a8 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water. ing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Somapieee sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. — 
School farms of rs50 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training 


school for the 

ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit ond 
efficiency. In order to meet the de’ made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Half bi Boston 
Situation and New York. We raw 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and Coll urses. 
Studies Gensler Gollcee Courses. 
mestic Science, 

G ium, bask 
Athletics Grmpeim, baskenes 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


